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THE i \RBINGI (GER. 


CORRES SPON DENCE. 

Creresco, Fond du Lac Co, May 27, 1846. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger, 

Gentiemen : To day we have had our 
Anniversary, it being two years since the 
first company landed, from the sea of iso- 
lation upon these pleasant shores. 

Our object in addressing these lines to 
you is two fold. First: that the breth- 





| neers in every y enterprise, which has for its ob- | | ward, 


| Mankind.” 


ren and friends of Association may judge | 


and know of the spirit which animates | 


us, of the fulness of our confidence in the 
principles of Association, and of the kind- 
ly feeling which reigus amongst us. 
Second : 
that Associationists are not of necessity 


That our enemies may learn, 





| ject Peace, ‘Harmony, and the Elevation of | 


“ Fourier! His mighty genius unsealed the | 
| Book of Nature, interpreted its Oracles, discov- | 
lered the Laws of Order and Harmony, and | 
pointed the way to human elevation, to true 
happiness, to man’s final destiny.” 


“* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’! 
\ sentence hithertc without a practical mean- 
ing. — May the time soon come when Associa- | 
tion will demonstrate to the world that this | 
mysterious sentence can be understood and | 
practiced, and man live in harmony with his 
brother man ! 


The following sentiments were present- 
ed by a friend. 
“ The Pioneers of Wisconsin Phalanzr ! May | 


we and our children ever retain a grateful re- | 
membrance of them as the friends and benefac- | 


| tors of Society ;— and may their self-denial and 


| untiring diligence in the great and good cause | 


infidels, that Associationism does not tend 


to infidelity and that in Association it is 
even now possible for a man to love his 


neighbor as himself. 


The order and exercises of the day 
were briefly as fullows — Ist, Reading of 
the Scriptures, Deut. xxviii. 1-25; 2d, 


Prayer; 3d, Music, ** The song of Jubi- 


lee ;”’ 4th, an appropriate Oration, after 


which the following sentiments were of- 
fered amongst others. 


‘ The Day we Celebrate! The comimence- 
ment of our new life of Brotherhood and Har- 
mony.” 


“ The Earth! The gift of God, tothe Be- 


“ The Scenery of our Domain! 
praise it, we love it too well.” 


“ Association! In 
the Laws of the Bible, the Laws of Nature, and 
the Laws of Mind.” 


“ Our Brethren in Association! May the 
blessings of Heaven reward their efforts to ame- 
liorate the condition of our Race.” 


“ Other Associations! 
thers!” 


“ The New England Fourier Society! Its 
deliberations this day.— May they lead to a clo- 
ser union among Associationists.” 


“Our Principles! Harmony of interests — 
Harmony of action, and Harmony of Feeling.” 


“Labor! Itis honorable ;—in compliance 
with the commands of God, and invigorating to 
Mind and Body.” 


“ Labor and Capital! Twin sisters, design- 
ed to go hand in hand.” 


“ The Ladies of Wisconsin Phalanx ! 


Strangers,— Yet Bro- 


Pio- 


Let others 


perfect accordance with | 
‘feel myself called to labor directly 


persevering industry stimulate us to active and | 


; 7 | 
of social and moral reform! 


. ~ Nee; ®, 
* Social Harmony “Ma its seed be planted 


in the heart of every of the Phalanx, 
may it take deep root g up, as beauti- 


| fully and luxuriantly, as the. Floral Tribes upon | 





life into the race : 
\this associatively it is a great step for- | 


our prairies, -— and 
checked 
avarice, 


may its growth never be 
the chilling frosts of selfishness, 
ypression ! 


by 

or 0: 

The exercises were closed by singing 

a song adapted to an occasion of so much 

happiness: the day will long dwell in our 
memory. 


of Association. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 29, 18 
I was unable to sahtain your oe 


for which | was sorry. I call myself virtu- 


j . . . i 
J - ally an Associationist now and am well 
ings that inhabit it, the exclusive right of none.” | =~ 


content to have come to the faith by pri- 
vate thonght, with little direct intercourse 
with its advocates or literature. Ido not 
for it, 
but | have honor and gratitude fur those 


who do: and if it be the cause of Uni- 


|versal Humanity, then every help given | 


to man in any way tends to its advance- 
ment. 

On the Brook Farm Association I look 
with special interest. Were it to expire | 
to-morrow, it has done much, raised many 
hopes and strengthened many more: at | 
least I speak for myself. Each individu- 
al on earth should in his degree do what | 
Christ did in a greater — infuse a diviner | 


but when men can do | 


| upon my personal history. 


and ‘this you may do at Brook 
Farm. I doubt not this is fully felt there ; 
not otherwise could it have gone on thus 
far. For one man to give a noble pattern 
of an individual life is a grand thing: but 


| when ten men give a noble pattern of an 


| associated life then.gie have both the unit 
|and the union, and it is far grander. For 
one man it may be a happy accident ; but a 
harmony of ten makes possible a harmony 
of ten million. 


Boston, June Ist, 1846, 

Dear Sie: I write you for information 
in relation to the practical working of the 
principles of Association as applied at 
Brook Farm. With its theory I am 
somewhat acquainted. My knowledge 
has been drawn from the writings and 
translations of Mr. Brisbane, the works 
| of Eugene Sue, the New York Tribune, 
the Harbinger and from an attendance np- 
on the various meetings of the friends of 


| Association both in this City and New 


York. I approve of much that I have 
heard and read, and am fully satisfied 
that existing social evils can be removed 
by no other means than by some system 
Such being my views, 
briefly stated, Iam desirous of becoming 
acquainted, with the fundamental princi- 
ples of your Association, and to what ex- 


.tent your efforts to produce a better state 


of society have been successful ; my ob- 
ject in making this inquiry will appear in 
what follows. 

Man's life has often, and not inaptly, 
been termed a voyage? generally it is @ 
The Wark of the mari- 
ner is tossed less by the storms and the 


rough voyage. 


| waves of the Ocean, than man is by the 
| conflicting elements of which this world 


of men is composed. Disorder and con- 
fusion produced by selfishness and antag- 
onism, are of universal prevalence. Cast 
upon this stormy sea, my life has been 
full of vicissitude, of ups and downs, of 
prosperity and adversity, until I have at 
length reached a point from which J must 
take a new departure. I will not enlarge 
Let it suffice 














for me to say, that the various causes 
which operate to render mercantile pur- 
suits so precarious, have done their per- 
fect work on me, and now I have to com- 
mence life anew. How? Where '— these 
are the questions which now agitate my 
mind and which it is important to have 
answered. Many friends, actuated by 
the spirit of this world, advise me again 
to embark my little remaining means up- 
on the stormy sea from which I have just 
escaped, but I cannot. That sea is full 
of rocks and quicksands, it is covered all 
over with pirates and buecaneers, it has 
neither harbor nor safe anchorage ; I now 
want rest from the din and strife of com- 
petition, bat not from for. Four weeks 
ago L left New York, with the full deter-| 
awnation te retire among the granite hills 
ef my.native state (New Hampshire), | 
and there to engage in the quiet and 
peaceful pursuits of agriculture. It is 
true, my isolation would there be com- 
plete, bnt I should ng longer be a prey to 
sharpers, so that my gain would be great- 
er than my loss. But the truth that 
man’s mission cannot be accomplished in 
the hermit’s seclusion, was brought home 
to me in ful) foree by the various addreas- 
es at the recent convention of the friends | 
of Association in this city. A desire 
was awakened to learn something more 
of the Associative movement before || 
bury myself on the banks of the Pemige- 
wasset. Should the result of my inqui- 
ry be satisfactory, ] am prepared to give 
all that I am and all that I have to it. | 

Mr. Ripley remarked in one of his ad- 
dresses at the recent convention, that he 
had been an Associationist for ten years, | 
—I claim to have been one for more than 
eighteen years. In 1828 J was on the 
point of joining the society of Shakers at| 


Canterbury, New Hampshire. ‘This par- 
tial resolution was formed from the diffi- 
culty of reconciling my ideas of justice 
in distributing the rewards of industry, 
with the great inequality in the pecuniary 
condition of those around me. It seemed 
mysterious to me that he who neither la- 
bored nor produced anything should pos- 
sess a superabundance, whilst the inces- 


sant toil of another brought only the bare 
necessaries of life. My frequent visits to 
the Shakers solved this mystery. Here 
I did not see the broad acres of the rich 
fertilized by the sweat of the toiling poor, | 
but a system of codperative labor for mu- 
tual benefit, and all partaking alike of the 
productions of their united jabor, But) 
however favorable their system of eccn- 
omies and united labor might be to the 
accumulation of property, and to the re- 
moval of the evils of poverty and want, 
and, so long as each member was sustain- 
by enthusiasm, to the production of hap- 
piness and contontment, the celibacy 
which it enjoined, and its tendency to de- 


'through life; it has been to me a cher- 
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stroy individualty, were not, in my view, 
favorable to the full development of the 


‘social and intellectual man. This, and 


this, alone, deterred me from becoming 2 


- - lp 
— 


| Series. 
For a phalanx of fall Harmony and trans- 

cendent accords,..-cccccscccserccees 405 

= 9-9 
|For an approximation to Harmony, ac- 
cording to the feeble means of years 


Shaker Associationist or Communitist,| of first beginnings,...++e.eseeeeeeeee 135 


full eighteen years ago. On abandoning 
the idea of becoming a Shaker, I did not. 
abandon the idea of an association of in- 


‘dividuals and families. It seemed to me | 
/ment of series which may be chosen to 


that if an association could be formed for 


economizing and producing, in which in-| 


= 35-9 
For a minimum experiment upon the 
lowest scale of approximation,-.«-+-..- 45 


=1-9 


Let us then speculate upon the assort- 


raise the experimental phalanx to the 
maximum of approximate Harmony (ebau- 


dividual rights should be protected by an | chee), and to organize at least 135 series of 


equitable distribution of the products of | 
labor, and which should retain the rite of 
matrimony and separate family relations, 
where a proper cultivation of the social 
propensities would develop their legiti- 
mate office, where the physical system | 
would be perfectly developed by attractive 
labor, where no man should seek his own 
but another's good, where love should do 
its perfeet work in drawing close the 
bonds of brotherhood, there would then 
be one peaceful and happy community on 
earth, where man might reach his perfect. 
stature. This idea has haunted me all 


ished vision ; is it to be made a reality by | 
any of the Associative families now being | 
formed! I have faith in human progress, | 
and I believe that that progress will de- | 
velup a social organization which shall 
remove all inequalities of external condi- | 
tion, all want, all sin and sorrow. | 
farther believe that Association will ac- 
complish all of that. 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 


BY CHARLES FOURIER. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


SECTION II.—NOTICE IV. 





SPECULATIVE PART OF THE PREPARATIONS. | 


I should place here two chapters on | 
the dangers incident to a foundation on 
the reduced scale, and on the mistakes of 
direction to be avoided at the outset. 

‘These two instructions, although very 
important for founders, are of the number 
of those which I suppress in order to 
abridge: 1 shall return to them in the! 
corullaries, if space permits. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Examination of the Series to be preferred 
in the Animal Kingdom, 
The experimental phalanx would com- | 


mit a great mistake, if it should attempt | 
the formation of series in all the fune-| 


good mechanism, or even 150 or 200. 
The preference should be given : 
1. To the animal kingdom rather than 


‘to the vegetable, because the animal 
| kingdom contains series in permanent ex- 


ercise throughout the winter ; 

2. To the vegetable kingdom rather 
than to mechanical and manufacturing 
industry, because it is more attractive, 


and nourishes accords directly (Chapter 


VII.) ; 

3 te the kitchens, because they are a 
permanent labor without any intermission, 
the labor which takes the initiative step 
in industrial attraction (See Section LV.), 
the labor allied to production and con- 
sumption, the labor best fitted to keep 


alive the eabalistie spirit ; 


4. Finally, to attractive rather than to 
lucrative operations, since the policy of 
the founders should be to create a fine 
equilibrium of the passions, and not to 
speculate upon profits ill connected with 
the Associative system. ‘These profits 


would be illusive, if they should not con- 


duct to the true end, which is promptly 
to unfold the mechanism of industrial 
attraction, to confound Civilization from 
the first campaign, from the second month 
of the full exercise, and to obtain, by a 
brilliant success, the recompense and the 
profits of the foundation, the tribute of 
the curious, &c. 

These principles established, I pass to 
a review of the functions most suitable to 
an experimental phalanx, which is hin- 
dered by numerous gaps in the chain of 
attraction, and by its solitude or sodfy. 

Let us commence with the animal king- 
dom (out of the waters), in its domestic 
and productive species, 

This kingdom is one of the poorest in 


‘useful species; the two evil creations 


with which our globe is furnished, have 
given us so few precious servants among 
birds and quadrupeds, that France con- 
tains scarcely sixteen species of them, 
some of which are too little subdivided 
into varieties to occupy a series of groups ; 
these are: 
The dog, 
The horse, 
The ass, 
The ox, 
The sheep, 
The gout, 
The hog, 
The rabbit, 


The chicken, 
The pheasant, 
The pigeon, 
The peacock, 
The duck, 

The goose, 

The turkey, 
‘The guinea hen. 


These species, from which 1 abstract 


ions capable of that arrangement. There | the chicken, would vot occupy fifteen in- 


must be a choice of functions; and I pro-| 


‘dustrial series of three, four, and five 


ceed to indicate the rules for such a| groups, taking care of so many varieties. 


choice. 


|The ass, the goat, the rabbit, the peacock, 


At first many of the means of industry|the guinea hen, will occupy scarcely 
one or two groups to each species, unless 
'we form series of what may he called 
| alimentary scales, based upon varieties of 
‘nourishment and modes of keeping, and 
‘emulating one another in the excellence 
lof the different regimes applied to a siu~ 


will be wanting, such as orchards and 
forests under systematic culture, animals 


‘harmanized by the combined education, 


trenches for irrigation, &c. Still it will 
be necessary to form a great number of 


_ Series; for the theory indicates : 


a 





gle species of animals. This 
course which would be followed. 

These series of regime are artificial, 
for they are established not upon the 
natural diversities of species, but upon 
diversities of education and of feeding ; 
they are Grarrep series, which intro- 
duce artificially the serial order at puints 


is the 


where nature has not furnished the means | 


of establishing it. 

I rank the peacock among the produc- 
tive birds of the court-yard; the Roman 
gastronomists made great account of it: 
it is a singularity in us to despise it, as it 
is in the Bohemians to despise lobsters, 
which they do not deign to eat, although 
their rivers are full of them. The lob- 
ster notwithstanding is a prime luxury 
with the Parisians, who are very superior 
to the Bohemians in gastronomy. 

The swan and the cat are not reputed 
productive, although we make good use 
of the down of the swan, and can con- 
trive to eat the cat, even without famine. 
It is worth as much as the rabbit: in 
besieged cities it is sought for. 

The camel, the buffalo and the bison 
are not indigenous in France and Eng- 
land; besides, the two first are not attrac- 
tive, and would not be an object of spec- 
ulation for the experimental phalanx: it 
should not encumber itself with large 
animals; the care of them employs too 
many hands and too much time, and this 
would be an obstacle to the formation 
numerous series. 

Other species, like the partridges, more 
easily tamed than chickens, and suffering 
themselves to be led in flocks by 
are altogether neglected. It is prob ible 
that the quail would become tame of itself, 
in the like the 
wild duck, which cannot be tamed in the 
first. ‘he care of partridges and quails 
will support series in attraction 
and highly useful. 

The two creations with which 
globe is furnished, exhibit a 
poverty in respect to productive insects ; 
the bee alone will vecupy a serics 
diversified regimes, the artificial grafted 
above described. 1 do not 

which an 

| know not whether 
k.rmes, whi 


dogs, 


second or third ¢ generation, 


st.ung 


our 
revoluog 


count 
of a 
this 


series 
the cochenille, 
warm climate. 
insect and the pplies its 
place, are of sufficient duration to support 
a passivnal series, or only a temporars 
group. 

The care of the silk worm will not suit 
in any sense an experimental phalanx ; it 
is repugnant, and it would distract al! the 
youth at a time when the gardens, sta- 
bles and pigeon-houses are most attrac- 
live, and when the intrigues growling out 
of the fusion of the three for 
tune begin to grow involved: every thing 
which could damp their ardor must be 
avoided. Moreover, this labor would di- 
vert attention from the ovens for the 
haiching of eggs, which at the 
same time, a labor which 
very well with the whole agricultural 
system, and which will present the ad- 
vantage of supporting an infinilesunal 
serves. For definition see Chapter XLV. 


Is 


insect 


h Su 


classes of 


come 


The raising of large quadrupeds, horses 
and oxen, is poorly adapted to the in- 
trigues of the experimental phalanx ; it 
would lose too much time in the attempt, 
since it would have neither the dexterity 
nor the knowledge of generations trained 
in Harmony ; besides it would not have 
horses and cattle refined by the Harmo- 
nian education, of which it will be easier 


ours. 


of 


of 


unites itself 
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to direct a thousand, than it is a dozen of 





As to present means, we must not 


This care will be left then in great|count upon the quadrupeds and birds 


part to the cohort of a hundred hired (omitting the chicken) for more than 


laborers : 


these will be very necessary in| twenty series, including the grafted or 


this industry, for the phalanx will have | artificial series. 


,more cattle and many more horses than | 


To these, ten others may be added, 


our villagers, especially dwarf horses to namely : 
mount the infantile cavalry. (Section III.) | 


In a word, then, domestic 


birds and | 


| 


quadrupeds will support but few series ; | 


recourse must be had to the mode which 


'[ have named the series of regime or 


grafted series ; a mode which by differ- 
euce of methods in 
keeping, will call forth party spirit, dis-| 
cords and rivalries between different | 
groups engaged in the care of the same 
animal. ‘This would be connecting a se- 
riee of methods with a labor which, 
itself, would lend no room to the rivalries | 
of a series. 

In spite of these resources for increas- 


| 


uourishment and | 


Two for hunting, two for fishing, 

Three for the aviaries, 

Three for the fattening of fishes in reservoirs. 
Totar. Thirty series in the industry pertain- 

ing to the animal kingdom. 


The fish will soon furnish a greater 
inumber of series, but only when there 


shall be a concurrence of different regions 


ing the number of industrial series in the | 
animal kingdom, | do not presume that it | 


can be raised to more than twenty; for 
we must except the chickens, which, ad- 
mitting of more subdivisions than any 
other bird, will be adapted to a series of a 
superior degree, namely, to the mfintlesi- 
mal, 


I count among the occupations of an| 


animal the care of dogs: 
education will keep up several groups 
aud parties, for to them will be confided | 
many functions which now occ upy men 
and couriers. Each phalanx will send 
from hour to hour to its neighbors, dogs 
bearing about their necks all sorts of 
despatches, which are not very precious, 
and ready to bring back others in return. 
In the foreign service 
form the same functions which dogs will 
in the neighborhood. yi 

‘The Combined Order will domesticate 


series, 


their | 





in this branch of education, which is as 
foreign to all civilized operations as the 
culture of forests. Meanwhile the fish, 
| though one of the most wholesome and 
most agreeable of eatables, is the least 
/ expensive of all, because it feeds upon its 
own superfiuous increase ; but we neither 
know how to cultivate the fish, nor the 
fruit of which our trees give only the 
leaves or a quarter of a harvest. 
To be Continued. 





MISCELLANY. 


CONSUELO.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 
XIII. 
Between Pilsen and Tauss, though 
they travelled as fast as possible, they 


| were obliged to lose much time from the 


, pigeons will per-| 
| passage 
'of more than one kind. 


many species now banished to the waters | 


and the forests by the brutality or preju- 
dices of the civilizees. The Association 
will have parks of tame hares, 
have of rabbits. 
animal is restive, and does not like to be 
tamed ; yes, in the first generation like 
the wild duck; but the second generation 
will get tamed by two means not known 
to the eivilizees ; namely : 

Change Nulure in the 
third generation of domestic 

U nit ary arrangements 
methods. 

It is by the concurrence of these means 
that the Association will have its flocks 
of birds, both of the water and of the 
forest, as easily we have flocks 
although the in the savage 
state is the most defiant and unappreach- 
able of birds, the most destructive to the 
hunter: yet it is same with the 


mestic goose, 


second and 
life; and 
and harmonic 


of 


as 


veesc, roose 


the do- 


it herds of 


asses, 


Of quadrupeds, will raise 
zebras, 1s well marshalled 
into squadrons as our horses; it will have 
troops vigognes, parks of beavers 
building their aquatic edifice. and perhaps 
also of tame hinds and fallow deers. 

Tt will 
wells, 


quag gas, 


of 


also have, in special ponds and 
many mongrel species of fishes, 
some twenty species of sea fishes, aceli- 
mated by degrees in soft water, 
whitings, mackerels, soles and turbots, in 
countries where these fishes are not even 
known. The differences between the 
tame and natural regimes will establish 
between savors the same variety as exists 
between the wild boar and the hog, the 


| Wi ild duck and the tame one. 


of 


ponds of 


as we! 
lt is objected that this | 


|ready to fall into paralysis, 


had elap 


i 


horrible roads, through forests hardly 
passable and very little frequented, the 
of which was not without danger 
At last, after 
having made little more than a league an 
hour, they arrived, tewards midnight, at 
Never had 
made a more fatiguing or more gloomy 
The baron of Rudolstadt seemed 


Giant's castle Consuelo 
journey. 
so indolent 
Not a year 
since Consuelo saw him ro- 
but that body of iren 
had never deen animated by a strong 
He had never obeyed aught but 
his instinets, and at the first stroke of 
unexpected misfortune he was broken. 
The pity with which he inspired Consu- 
elo increased her anxiety. ‘‘ Is it thus, 
that T am to find all my hosts of 
?*? thought she. 

was lowered, 


and gouty had he become. 
sed 


bust as an athlete; 


will. 


then, 
Riesenburg 
The 


were open, 


bridge the gates 
the domestics waiting in the 
court-yard with torches. Neither of the 
three travellers thought to remark this: 
neither of them felt the strength to ad- 
dress a single question to the domestics 
Porpora, seeing that the baron dragged 
himself along with difficulty, took him by 
the arm to assist while 
Consuelo rushed towards the porch ard 
tapidly ascended the sters. 

She there found the canoness, who, 


him in walking, 





* Entered according to Act of Congress. in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the Disteict Court of Massa- 
| chusetts. 
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without losing time in welcoming her, | his father to give the same kiss to his be- | either some self-interested anticipation or 


seized her by the arm and said: ‘* Come, 
time presses; Albert is impatient. He 


trothed. his natural taste for intrigue ; and seeing 
‘‘Oh! with all my heart!’’ said the | that no one among these dismayed rela- 


has counted the hours and minutes exact- | canoness, pressing her in her arms with tives thought of profiting by the passing 


ly ; he announced that you were about to 
enter the court, and a moment afterwards 


we heard the rolling of your carriage. | 


He did not doubt your coming, but he | 


said that if any accident retarded you, it 


would be too late. Come, signora, and | 
in the name of Ileaven resist none of 


his wishes, oppose none of his desires. 
Promise him all he may ask; pretend to 
love him. Lie, alas! if it be necessary. 
Albert is sentenced; his last hour ap- 
proaches. Try to soften his agony ; that 
is all we request of you.” 

While speaking thus, Wenceslawa 
drew Consuelo towards the great saloon. 
‘* Then he has risen! Does he not keep 
his chamber?’’ asked Consuelo hurried- 
ly. 

‘* He rises no lenger, for he lies down 
no lenger,’’ replied the canoness. ‘* For 
thirty days he has been seated in an arm- 
chair in the saloon, and he does not wish 
us to trouble him by carrying him else- 
where. The docter declares that we 
must not oppese his wishes in this re 
spect, because he would die on being 
moved. Signora, call up your courage, 
for you are going to see a frightful spec- 
tacle.’’ 

The canoness opened the door of the 
saloon adding, ‘* Run to him; do not be 
afraid of surprising him. He expects 
you ; he has seen you coming for more 
than two leagues.”’ 

Consuelo rushed towards her pale be- 
trothed, who was in fact seated in a 
great arm-chair, beside the chimney. 
He was no longer a man: he was a 
spectre. His features, still beautiful in 
spite of the ravages of his disease, had 
contracted the immobility of a face of 
marble. There was not asmile upon his 
lips, not a ray of joy in his eyes. The 


obliged to be carried every evening to his 


tenderness ; then she raised her to lead| moments, he drew Consuelo into the re- 
her to Count Christian, whom Consuelo cess of a window to speak to her quite 
had not yet observed. low, in French, as follows: ‘* Young 

Seated in another arm-chair opposite | lady, a physician is a confessor. I there- 
his son, at the other corner of the chim-| fore very quickly learnt here the secret of 
ney, the old Count seemed almost as | that passion which is carrying this young 
much weakened and as much reduced.| man to the grave. As a physician, ac- 
He still rose, nevertheless, and made | customed to probe all things and not easi- 
some steps in the saloon; but he was) ly to believe in disturbances of the laws 
of the physical world, I declare to you 
bed, which had been placed in an adjoin- | that I can give no credence to the strange 
ing room. At that moment, he held his | visions and the eestatie revelations of the 
brother's hand in one of his own, and | young Count. In what concerns you, at 


‘that of Porpora in another. He left) least, I consider it very nataral to attri- 


them to embrace Consuelo with fervor bute them to secret communications 
several times. The almoner of the cha-| which he has had with you respecting 
teau came also, in his turn, to salute her, | your journey from Prague and your 
in order to give pleasure to Albert. He | speedy arrival here.’” And as Consuelo 
was a spectre likewise, notwithstanding | made a gesture of denial, he continued : 
his enbonpoint, which had only in-|*TJ do not interrogate you, mademoiselle, 
creased ; but his paleness was livid.|and there is nothing in my suppositions 
The effeminacy of a nonchalant life had | that ought to offend yon. You should 
so enervated him that he could not endure | rather grant me your confidence, and con- 
the sorrow of others. The canoness re-| sider me as entirely devoted to your in- 
tained energy for all. Her face was| terest.” 

marked with red spots, and her eyes | ‘** I do not understand you, sir,’’ replied 
burned with a feverish brightness; Albert! Consuelo, with a candor which did not 
alone appeared calm. He had the seren- | convince the court physician. 

ity of a beautiful death upon his brow ba ‘* You will comprehend me, young 
his physical prostration had nothing re- Jady,’’ returned he with  sang-froid. 
sembling the stupefaction of the moral|** The young Count’s family have op- 





faculties. He was grave and not deject- | posed your marriage with him, with all 


'ed like his father and uncle. 


ravaged by illness or sorrow, the calm- 


physician, who held his arm and consult- | 


ed his pulse, let it fall gently and looked 
at the canoness with an air which signi- 


s9 


fied, ‘‘ It is tuo late.’’ Consuelo was on 


her knees before Albert, who looked at! 


her fixedly and said nothing. At last he 
succeeded in making with his finger a 
sign to the canoness, who had learned to 
divine all his intentions. She took his 
arms, which he had no longer the strength 
to raise, and laid them on Consuelo’s 
shoulders; then she bent forward the 


read of the latter to Albert’s breast, and | 


as the voice of the dying man was entirely 


extinct, he pronounced these few words | 


in her ear, “I am happy.”’ For two} 


minutes he held the head of his well-be- 
loved against his chest, and his lips glued 


to her black hair. Then he looked at his “he could not avert. 


aunt, and by imperceptible motions made 


‘their power, up to thisday. But at last 
In the midst of all those organizations | their resistance is at an end; Albert is 
about to die, and his desire being to leave 
ness and health of the physician presented | you his fortune, they will not offer any 
a striking contrast. Supperville was a| opposition to a religious ceremony which 
Frenchman formerly attached to Freder- | wil] assure it to you.”’ 

ick, when the latter was only prince-| ‘Eh! of what consequence is Albert’s 
royal. Foreseeing one of the first the! fortune tome?” said Consuelo stupefied ; 
despotic and suspicious character which | what has it to do with the state in 
he perceived smouldering in the prince,| which I find him’ I have not come here 
he had established himself at Bareith, in|to think of business, sir; I came to try 
the service of the margravine Sophia- 
Wilhelmina of Prussia, Frederick's sis-| hope? ”’ 

ter. Ambitious and jealous, Supperville| ‘+ None! this malady, entirely mental, 
had all the qualities of a courtier: quite | is one of those which haffle all our re- 
an indifferent physician, notwithstanding | medies and resist all the efforts of science. 
the reputation he had acquired at that) A month has passed since the young 
little court, he was a man of the world,| Count, after a disappearance of a fort- 
a penetrating observer, a very intelligent | night, which nobody here has been able 
judge of the moral causes of disease.|to explain to me, returned to his family, 
He had earnestly exhorted the canoness| attacked by a sudden and incurable mal- 
to satisfy all her nephew's desires, and he|ady. All the functions of life were al- 
had hoped something from the return of| ready suspended. For thirty days he 
her for whom Albert was dying. But in| has not been able to swallow any kind of 
vain did he interrogate his features and| nourishment, and this is one of those 
hie pulse, since Consuelo’s arrival ; he | phenomens of which the exceptional or- 





and save him. Can I not then retain any 





repeated to himself that it was too late,/ ganization of the insane alone presents 
and he thonght of departing, that he|some examples; to think of his having 
might not witness scenes of despair which | been sustained until now, by some drops 
of water by day, and some minutes of 
_ Still he resolved to employ himself|sleep by night! You see him, all the 
her cnderstand that he desired her and about the affairs of the family, to satisfy | vital forces are expended in him. In two 
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days, at the most, he will have ceased to | fatigued by the effort he had just made, | could not hear Albert’s words, bat who, 


suffer. Arm yourself with courage, | that he rested his forehead upon that of | 
therefore; do not lose your self-com-| Consuelo when she approached him, and | 
mand. I am here to second you and to 


strike some decisive blow.”’ 

Consuelo was stil] looking at the doe- 
ter with astonishment, when the canon- 
ess, at a sign from the patient, to 
interrupt the latter and lead him to Al- 
bert’s side. 

Albert, having made him approach, 
spoke in his ear much longer than his 
state of weakness would seem to permit. 
Supperville blushed and became pale; | 
the canoness, who observed them, was 
eager to know what desire Albert had ex- 
pressed to him. 

‘* Doeter,’’ said Albert, ‘ all that you 
have just said to that young girl, I have 
heard.’’ Supperville, who had spoken 
at the other and of the saloon, in as low 
a voice as his patient employed at that in- 
was confounded, 


' to expire. 
and Porpora, terrified, 
yielded up his last breath. 
‘time, 


During this | 
Supperville had assembled Count | 


came 
Christian, the baron, the canoness and the | 
chaplain at the other side of the chimney, | 
and was speaking to them with earnest-| 
ness. The chaplain alone made an ob- | 
jection timid in appearance, but whieh | 
contained all the obstinacy of the priest. | 

“1 will give my ministration to this 
| marriage ; but Count Albert not being in | 
a state of grace, it would first be neces- 
sary for him to make his peace with the 
church, by confession and extreme unc- 
tion.”’ 

‘** The extreme unction! ” 
/oness with a stifled groan, “have we 
come to that, great God! ”’ 


said the can- 


stant, and his positive 
jdeas respecting the impossibility of ec- 
static faculties were so overthrown, 
he thought he should become crazy. 

‘* Docter,”’ continued the dying man, 
‘‘you can understand nothing of that 
soul, and you injure my design by alarm-. 
ing her delicacy. She understands none | upon this point and is resolved to torment | 
of your ideas about money. She has/the patient with the gloomy rites of the 
never wished either my title or my for- | last ceremony.’ 
tune ; she had no love for me. ‘*And do you believe,” said Count) 
yield only to pity. Speak to her heart. | Christian, divided between his devotion | 
I am nearer. my end than you think.!and his paternal tenderness, “‘ thai the 
Lose no time. I cannot live happy again, 
if I do not carry with me into the night! comfortable to the wishes of his heart, 
of repose the title of her husband.” can restore him to life! *’ 

‘* But what do you mean by those last) 
words t”’ 


‘* You have come to that, in faet,’’ re- 
plied Supperville, a man of the 
| world and Voltairian philosopher, detest- 
ed the face and the objections of the al- 
moner: ‘* Yes, have come to that 
without recourse, if sir chaplain insists 


that who, 


we 


She will | 


rites of a more cheeful ceremony, more 


” returned 
‘but I dare to say that | 
hope much from it. Your lordship had 
formerly consented to this marriage.”’ 


‘**T can answer for nothing,’ 
said Supperville, oceupied at 
that moment in analyzing the madness of 
his patient. 

‘* You cannot comprehend them,”’ 
turned Albert with effort, ‘‘but she will 
comprehend them. Limit yourself to re- 
peating them faithfully to her.”’ 

** Hold, count,’’ said Supperville | 
raising his voice a little, ‘‘1 see that 1) 
cannot be a lucid interpreter of your herself renounced 
thoughts; you have more strength to|the death-blow 
talk now than you have had for a week, | lowering his voice. 
and 1 conceive a favorable augury from 
that. Speak yourself te the young lady ; 
one werd from you will convince her bet- 
ter than all I could say. | 
near you; let her take my place — 
listen to you.” 


Supperville, 


re-| ‘*] have always consented to it, I have 


never opposed it,”’ said the Count, raising 
his voice designedly ; master 
Perpora, the guardian of this young girl, | 
that he. 
would not consent to it, and that she had | 
it. Ales: that was 


to my son,’’ added he, | 


“* }t was 


sir who wrote to me, ou his part, 





/murmured Albert in the ear of Consuelo; 
‘*but feel no remorse. I did believe in 
be stricken with despair; but for the past 
week, I have recovered my reason, which 

Supperville, no longer comprehending | they call my madness ; 
any thing in fact of what he had believed | tant hearts as others read open letters. 
he did comprehend, and thinking besides | I have seen at once the past, the present | 


that he had said enough to Consuelo to| aud the future. I have known at last 


ensure her gratitude in case she had views) ‘that you had been faithful to your oath, | pope. 


upon the fortune, retired after Albert had | ‘Consuelo that you had done the utmost 
again said to him: ‘* Think of what you | | possible to love me ; 
have promised; the time has come; | ‘loved me for some hours. But we were 
speak to my relatives. Make them con- /both deceived. Forgive your master as I 
sent, and do not Jet them hesitate. I tell | forgive him! ”’ 

you that time presses.’ Albert was so | Consuelo looked at Porpora, 


reposed there several instants as if ready | 


His pale lips became bluish, | looked at him with an air of solemn re- 


thought he had) proach, and the maestro understood her 


tie diseussions, 


|My son as a 
‘* You hear what my father says!” | mediately. 


I have read dis-| 


that you had really” 


at those, of Count Christian, had been 
troubled, and was walking before the 
chimney in a state of agitation. She 


so well that he struck his head with his 


| fist with mute vehemence. Albert made 


a sign to Consuelo to draw him towards 
him, and to aid himself to extend his 
hand to him. Porpora raised that frozen 
hand to his lips and bust into tears. 
His conscience murmured to him the re- 
proach of homicide; but his repentance 
absolved him for his imprudence. 

Albert again made a sign that he wish- 
ed to hear what his relatives replied to 
Supperville, and he heard it, though they 


spoke so low that neither Porpora nor 


Consuelo, who were kneeling beside him, 
could cateh a word. 

The chaplain contended against the 
bitter irony of the physician ; the canon- 
ess sought, by a mingling of superstition 
and of teleranee, of christian charity and 


/maternal love, to reconcile irreconcilable 
| ideas in the catholie doctrine. 


The de- 
bate turned only on a question of form ; 


'whether the chaplain believed he ought 


to administer the sacrament of marriage 
to a heretic, unless the latter at least 
promised to make profession of the catho- 
lie faith immediately afterwards. Sup- 


| perville did not hesitate to lie, and to af- 


firm that Count Albert had promised him 
that he would believe and profess all they 
could desire after the ceremony. The 
chaplain was not to be duped in this man- 
ner. At last, Count Christian, recover- 
ing one of those moments of tranquil firm - 
ness and simple humane logie, with 
which, after much irresolution and weak- 
ness, he had always cut short all domes- 
put an end to the dis- 
agreement. 

‘** Sir chaplain,’’ said he, “‘ there is no 
ecclesiastical Jaw which expressly forbids 
| your marrying a catholic to a schismatic. 
The church tolerates such marriages. 
Consider then Consuelo as orthodox, and 
heretic, and marry them im- 
The confession and betrothal 


are only of precept, as you know, and in 
certain cases of urgency may be dispensed 
Here she is| your abandonment, and allowed myself to| with 


|riage a favorable revolution in Albert's 


.’ There may result from this mar- 


condition, and when he is cured we will 
think of converting him.’’ 

The chaplain had never resisted old 
Christian’s will ; it was for him, in cases 
of conscience, an arbiter superior to the 
It only remained to convince Con- 
suelo. Albert alone thought of that, and 
drawing her near him, he succeeded, 
without the aid of any one in clasping 


with his emaciated arms, become light as 
| reeds, 
who | ‘‘ Consuelo,” 


the neck of his well-beloved. 
said he to her, “‘I read 
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your soul at this moment; you would 
willingly give your life to restore mine: 
that is no longer possible ; but you can, 
by a simple act of your will, save my 
eterral life. 1am about to leave you for 
a little while, and 1 shall return to the 
earth by the manifestation of a new birth. 
I shall return cursed and despairing, if 
you abandon me now, at my last hour. 
You know that the crimes of Jean Ziska 
are not sufficiently expiated; and you 
alone, you, my sister Wanda, can accom- 
plish the act of my purification in this 
phase of my life. We are brothers; to 
become lovers, death must still pass once 
more between us. But we must become 
spouses by an oath, that I may be re- 
born calm, strong, and delivered like oth- 
er men from the memory of my past ex- 
eaused 


istencies, which has my misery 


and my punishment for so many ages. 
Consent to pronounce that oath; it will 
not bind you to me in this life, which | 
shall leave in an hour, but it will reunite 
It will be a seal that will 
assist us to recognize each other, when the 


us in eternity. 


shades of death shall have obseured the 
clearness of our remembrances. Con- 
sent! It is a catholic ceremony which is 
to be performed, and which I accept be- 
cause it is the only one which, in the 
eyes of men, can legitimatize the posses- 


sion we take of eachother. I must needs 


earry this sanction to the tomb. Mar- 
riage without consent of the family is not 
a complete marriage in my eyes. The 


form of the oath affects me little other- | 


wise. Ours will be indissoluble in our 
hearts, as it is sacred in our intentions. 
Consent ! ”’ 

** I consent ! ’’ cried Consuelo, pressing 
her lips to the wan and cold brow of her 
spouse. 

These 
"Wea: * 


words were heard by all. 


said Supperville, ‘‘ let us has- 
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norous voice. The family conceived 
Hardly had the 
recited the last 


strong hopes of a cure. 


chaplain prayer upon 


the heads of the newly married couple, 
than Albert rose, rushed into his father’s 
arms, embraced in the same manner with 
an extraordinary precipitation and 
strength, his aunt, his uncle, and Porpo- 
ra; then he reseated himself in his arm- 
chair; and pressed Consuelo against his 
breast crying out: ‘* 1 am saved! ”’ 

‘* That is the last effort of life, the fi- 
nal convulsion,”’ said Supperville to Por- 
pora, having consulted the features and 
the artery of the patient several times 
In fact, Albert's 


extended themselves in 


during the ceremony. 
arms opened, 
front, and fell upon his knees. 
abre, who had never ceased to sleep at 
his feet during his whole illness, raised 
his head and thrice uttered a melancholy 
howl. Albert's look was fixed upon Con- 
suelo ; his mouth remained half open as 
if to speak to her; a slight color had 
tinged his cheeks; then that peculiar 
tint, that indefinable, indescribable shade, 
which passes slowly from the forehead to 
the lips, spread over him like a white 
veil. For a minute, his face assumed 
different expressions, always more seri- 
ous, of concentration and resignation, un- 
til it fixed itself in a definite expression 
of august calmness and severe placidity. 
The silence of terror which rested upon 


the attentive family, was interrupted by 


the voice of the physician, which pro-| 


nounced in its funeral solemnity that sen- 
tence without appeal : ** This is death !”’ 


XIV. 


Count Christian fell upon his arm-chair 


‘as if struck by lightning; the canoness, 


ten!’ and he resolutely pushed the ehap- | 


lain, who ealled the servants and hurried 
to prepare every thing for the ceremony. 
The Count, somewhat reanimated, came 
beside his son and 


and seated himself 


Consuelo. The good canoness came and 


thanked the latter for her condescension, 


so far as to place herself on her knees be- | 


fore her and to kiss her hands. Baron 


Frederick wept silently, without appear- 


with convulsive sobs, threw herself upon 
Albert as if she could have hoped to re- 
animate him by her caresses; baron 
Frederick pronounced some words with- 
out connection and without sense, which 
had the character of a tranquil alienation. 
Supperville approached Consuelo, whose 
energetic immobility frightened him more 


/than the crises of the others: *‘ Do not 


ing to comprehend what was passing. | 


In the twinkling of an eye, dn altar was those unhappy relatives. 


arranged before the chimney of the great 
saloou. The domestics were dismissed ; 
they thought that the preparations were 
only for the extreme unetion, and that 
the condition of the patient required as 
hittle noise aud as few exhalations in the 
apartment as possible. Porpora served 
as witness with Supperville. Albert sud- 
denly recovered strength enough to pro- 
nounce the decisive yes and all the formu- 
las of the engagement in a clear and so- 


think of me, sir,’ said she to him, *‘ nor 


you either, my friend,’ answered she to 


Porpora, who gave all his solicitude to | 


her at the first moment. ‘* Lead away 


them, think only of them. As for my- 
The dead re- 
quire only respect and prayers.”’ 

The Count and the 
themselves to be led off without resist- 


self, | will remain here. 
baron 
ance. 


corpse, was carried to her apartment, 
whither Supperville followed to attend her. 


| Porpora, no longer conscious where he 


was himself, went out and walked in the 
garden like a mad-man. He was suffocat- 


ing. 


Old Cyn- 


Take eare of 


allowed | 


The canoness, stiff and cold us a 





Ilis sensibility was, as it were, im~ 
prisoned beneath a cuirass of coldness, 
more apparent than real, but of whieh he 
had aequired the physical habit. Scenes 
of mourning and terror exeited his im- 
pressible imagination, and he ran a long 
while in the moonlight, pursued by omin- 
ous voices, which sang in his ears a 
frightful Dies ire. 

Consuelo therefore remained alone with 
Albert, for hardly had the chaplain com- 
menced reciting the prayers of the ser- 
vice for the dead, than he fainted away, 
and was obliged to be earried off in his 
The poor man had insisted on 
watching Albert with the canoness during 
the whole of his illness, and had ex- 
pended all his strength. ‘The countess of 
Rudolstadt, kneeling beside the body of 
her husband, holding his frozen hands in 


turn. 


hers, and with her head resting against 
that heart which no longer beat, fell into 
What Consuelo ex- 
perienced at that final instant was not pre- 
At least, it was not that 
sorrow of regret and rending asunder 
which accompanies the loss of beings ne- 


a profound reverie. 


cisely sorrow. 


cessary to our every moment's happiness. 
Her affection for Albert had not that char- 
acter of intimacy, and his death did not 
open an apparent void in her existence. 
The despair of losing those we love often 
relates to secret eauses of self-love and of 
cowardice in view of new duties which 
their absence creates for us. A part of 
this sorrow is legitimate, the rest is not 
so, and ought to be combatted, although 
Nothing of all that 
could be mingled with the solemn sadness 


it be natural also. 


Albert's existence was for- 
eign to her own in every point, except- 


of Consuelo. 


ing one alone, the need of admiration, 
respect and sympathy, which he had sat- 
isfied in her. She had accepted life with- 
out him, she had even renounced al! tes- 
timony of an affeetion, which, two days 
before she still thoneht she had _ Jost. 
There had only remained to her the ne- 
cessity and the desire of continuing faith- 
ful to a sacred recollection. Albert had 
before been dead to her; he was not any 
more so now, and perhaps he was less so 
in certain respects; for in fine, Consuelo, 
for a jong time exalted by her communi- 
cation with that superier soul, had come 
afterwards, in her dreamy meditations, to 
adopt Albert's poetical belief respeeting 
of souls. That belief 
had found a strong foundation in her in- 
|stinetive hatred to the idea of God’s in- 
fernal vengeance towards men after death, 
}and in her christian faith in the eternity 
of the life of the 


\the transmission 


soul. Albert living, 


but prejudiced against her by appearan- 
/ces, unfaithful to love or devoured by 
suspicion, had appeared to her as if en- 
veloped by a veil and transported into a 
‘new existence, incomplete compared with 
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ne 


that which he had wished to consecrate 
to sublime Jove and unshakable 
Albert, that faith, 


to that enthusiasm, and breathing forth 


dence. restored to 
his last sigh upon her bosom, was he then 
annihilated for her? Did he not live in 
all the fulness of life in passing under that 
of death, 


which leads either to a mysterious tempo- 


triumphal arch a beautiful 
rary repose, or to an immediate awaken- 
ing in a more pure and propitious medi- 
um! To 


weakness, and be 


die, combatting one’s own 


born again endowed 
with strength ; to die, forgiving the wick- 
ed, and be born again under the influence 
and the protection of generous hearts ; 
to die, torn by sincere remorse, and be 
born again absolved and purified with the 
innate strength of virtue, are not these 
sufficiently divine recompenses? Consu- 
elo, initiated by the teachings of Albert 
ite those had their 
source in the Hussitism of old Bohemia 


and in the mysterious sects of anterior 


doctrines which 


ages, (which were again derived from se- 
rious interpretations of the thought itself 
of Christ and that of his forerunners); 
if 
vinced that the soul of her spouse had not 


Consuelo, sweetly, not wisely con- 
suddenly detached itself from her own, to 
go and forget her in the inaccessible re- 
gions of a fanciful empyrean, mingled 
with this new notion sometifing of the 
superstitious recollections of her youth. 
She had believed in ghosts, as the chil- 
dren of the people believe in them; she 
had more than once seen in her dreams 
the spirit of her mother approaching her 
That was 


already a mauner of belief in the eternal 


to protect and preserve her. 


hymen of the sons of the dead with the 
world of the living ; for this superstition 
of simple people seems to have remained 
in all times, as a protest against the ab- 
solute departure of the human essence to 
the heaven or the hell of legislating re- 
ligionists. 


Consuelo, attached 


to the besom of 
that dead body, did nut imagine then that 
he was dead, and felt none of the horror 
of that word, of that spectacle, of that 


idea. It did not seem to her that the in- 


eonfi- | 


tellectual life could vanish so quickly, and | 


that this brain, this heart forever deprived 
of the power of manifesting itself, was al- 
‘¢ No,”’ 
thought she, ‘‘ the divine spark perhaps 


ready completely extinguished. 


still hesitates to lose itself in the bosom | 


of God, who will resume it, to send it 


forth again into universal life under a new | 


human form. 


There is still perhaps a 
kind of mysterious, unknown life, in this 
hardly cold bosom ; and besides, wherev- 
er Albert's soul may be, it sees, it under- 
stands, it knows what is passing about 
this its mortal 


covering. It perhaps 
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impulse to go and seek in God the spring | 
of resurrection.”” And penetrated by 
these vague thoughts, she continued to 
love Albert, to open her soul to him, to 
devote herself to him, to renew to him the 
oath of fidelity which she had just made 
to him in the name of God and his family ; 
in fine, to treat him in her ideas and in 
her feelings, not like a dead person for 
whom we weep because we are going to 
be separated from him, but like a living 
one whose repose we respect while wait- 
ing to smile upon him at his waking. 

When Porpora recovered his reason, 
he remembered with affright the situation 
in which he had left his ward, and hasten- 
ed to rejoin her. He was surprised to 
find her as calm as if she had watched by 
the bedside of a friend. He wished to 
speak and exhort her to take some rest. 
this 
sleeping angel,’’ replied she to him. ‘‘ Go 
and repose, my good master; as for me, 
I remain here.”’ 

‘You wish then to kill yourself?” 
said Porpora in a kind of despair. 

** No, my friend, [ will live,”’ replied 
Consuelo; ‘* 1 shall fulfil all my duties 
towards him and towards you ; but T shall 
not leave him an instant this night.” 


‘*Say no useless words before 


As nothing was done in the house with- 


and a su- 
perstitious fear prevailed respecting Al|- 


out an order from the canoness, 


bert in the minds of all the servants, none 
of them dared, during the night, to ap- 
proach the saloon in whieh Consuelo re- 
mained alone with Albert. Porpora and 
the physician went and came from the 
chamber of the count to that of the can- 
From 
time to time they entered to inform Con- 


oness, and to that of the chaplain. 


suelo of the condition of those unfortu- 
nates, and to assure themselves of her 
own. They could not comprehend so 
much courage. 

At last, towards morning all was qui- 
et. An overpowering sleep subdued all 
the forces of suffering. The physician, 
worn out with fatigue, went to bed ; Por- 
pora slumbered in a chair, his head rest- 
ing upon the side of Count Christian’s | 
bed. Consuelo alone did not experience | 
the necessity of forgetting her situation. | 
Lost in her thoughts, by turns praying | 
with fervor or dreaming with enthusiasm, 
she had only, for an assiduous companion 
of her silent watch, the sad Cynabre, who, | 
from time to time, looked at his master, 
licked his hand, swept with his tail the 
cinders of the hearth, and accustomed no) 
longer to receive caresses from that de- | 
bilitated hand, laid himself down again 


'with resignation, his head stretched out 


| 


upon his motionless paws. 
When the sun, rising behind the trees 
of the garden, threw a purple ray upon 


seeks in my love an aliment for its new | Albert’s brow, Consuelo was drawn from 


activity, in my faith the strength of an’ her meditations by the canoness. 


The 
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count could not leave his bed, but the ba 
ron Frederick came mechanically to pray 
with his sister and the chaplain at the al- 
tar; then they spoke of proceeding to the 
enshrouding, and the canoness, recover- 
ing her strength for these material cares, 
caused her women and old Hanz to be 
called. It was then that the physician 
and Porpora insisted upon Consuelo’s go- 
ing to take some repose, and she resigned 
herself to it. after having passed by the 
side of the bed of count Christian, who 
looked at her withont appearing to see 
her. It could not be determined whether 
he was awake or asleep; his eyes were 
open, his breathing calm, his features 
without expression. 

When Consuelo awoke after some 
hours, she descended to the saloon, and 
her heart was grievously oppressed on 
finding it deserted. Albert had been laid 
on a litter of state and carried to the chap- 
el. Hisarm-chair was empty at the same 
place in which Consuelo. had seen him 
the evening before. It was all that re- 
mained of him in this spot, which had 
been the centre of the life of the family 
for so many bitter days. His dog even 
was no longer there; the spring-tide sun 
enlivened those sad wainscottings, and 
the black-birds whistled in the garden 
with an insolent levity. 

Consuelo passed softly into the adjoin- 
ing room, the door of which remained 
half- open. Count Christian was still in 
bed, stil] apparently insensible to the loss 
he had sustained. His sister concentrat- 
ing upon him all the anxiety she had felt 
for Albert, nursed him with vigilance. 
The baron with a stapefied air was fook- 
ing at the brands burning in the chimney ; 
only the tears, which fell silently dowa 
his cheeks without his thinking to wipe 
them away, showed that he had not had 
the happiness to lose his memory. 

Consuelo approached the eanoness to 
kiss her hand, but that hand was with- 
drawn from her with an unconquerable 
aversion. Poor Wenceslawa saw in that 











‘young girl the bane and the destruction of 


She had felt a horror to- 
wards the project of their marriage in the 
beginning, and had opposed it with all her 
power; and afterwards when she had 
seen that in spite of absence it was im- 
possible to make Albert renuunce it, that 
his health, his reason and his life depend- 


her nephew. 


‘ed upon it, she had wished for and has- 


tened it with as much ardor as she had 
before felt fear and repugnanece. The 
refusal of Porpora, the exclusive passion 
for the stage he had not hesitated to at- 
tribute to Consuelo; in fine, all the offi- 
cious and fatal falsehoods with which he 
had filled several letters to count Christ- 
ian, without ever making mention of those 
which Consuelo had written and which 
he had suppressed, had caused to the old 
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man the deepest sorrow, to the canoness 
the bitterest indignation. She had con- 
ceived a hatred, a contempt for Consuelo ; 
she might forgive her, she said, for hav- 
ing alienated Albert's reason by that fa- 
tal love, but she could not absolve her for 
having cruelly betrayed him. She did not 
Albert's real 
Consuelo, who comprehended 
her thoughts, could have justified herself ; 


know that Porpora was 
murderer. 


but she preferred rather to take upon her- 
self all the reproaches, than to accuse her 
master and make him lose the esteem and 
affection of the family. Besides, she di- 
vined moreover, that if, the day before, 
Wenceslawa had been able to abjure all 
her prejudices and all her resentments by 
an effurt of maternal Jove, she must ne- 
cessarily recover them, now that the sac- 
rifice had been uselessly accomplished. 
Every look of that poor aunt seemed to 
say to her: ‘* You have destroyed our 
child ; you have not been able to restore 
him to life, and now there remains to us 
only the shame of your alliance.”’ 

This mute declaration of war hastened 
the resolution she had already taken to 
relieve the canoness as far as possible from 
this last sorrow. ‘* May 1 implore your 
ladyship,”’ said she submissively, ** to fix 
for me the hour of a private conversation ! 
I must leave to-morrow before day-light, 
and I cannot quit this place without ac- 
quainting you with my respectful inten- 
tions.’ 

I can guess them, 
,’ replied the can- 
‘* Be satisfied, young la- 


‘* Your intentions ! 
for the matter of that 
oness, sharply. 
dy, all shall be according to rule, and the 
rights which the law gives you shall be 
scrupulously respected.”’ 

‘TI see that, on the contrary, you do 
not understand me at all, madam,’’ re- 
turned Consuelo: ‘‘ 1 therefore desire 
strongly —”’ 

** Well, since J] must also drink of this 
cup,’ said the canoness, rising, ‘‘ let it 
be as soon as possible, while I still feel 
courage enough. Follow me, signora. 
My elder brother appears to sleep for the 
moment. 
ised me still anions day of attendance 
upon him, will have the goodness to sup- 
ply my place for half an hour. 

She rang, and sent to ask for the doc- 
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tor; then turning towards the baron: 


‘*My brother,’’ said she to him, ‘ your 


presence is useless, since Christian has | 


not yet the consciousness of his misfor- 
tune. Perhaps he never will have it ; 
happily for him, unhappily for us! Per- 
haps this insensibility is the forerunner of 
death. I have only you now in the world, 
my brother; be careful of your health, 
which is only too much affected by the 
gloomy inaction into which you have fall- 


en. You are accustomed to the open air | 
and to exercise ; go and take a walk with | do. 


M. Supperville, who has prom- | 
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your gun ; the hunteman shall follow you 
with his hounds. I know well that it will 
not distract you from your grief; but at 
least you will derive a physical benefit 
from it, I am certain. Do it for my sake, 
Frederick : 
clan, it is your sister’s prayer; do not 
refuse me. 


It is the greatest consolation 
you can give me at this moment, since the 
last hope of my sad old age rests upon 
you.” 


The baron hesitated, and at last yield- | 


ed. His domestics came, and he allowed 


himself to be led out like a child. The | 


doctor examined count Christian, who 
gave no signs of sensibility, though he 


answered his questions and appeared to | 
recognize every body with an air of gen- | 


** His fever 
is not very strong,”’ said Supperville in a 


tleness and of indifference. 


low voice to the canoness; ‘if it does 
not increase this evening, it will perhaps 
be nothing.”’ 


Wenceslawa, somewhat reassured, con- | 


fided to him the care of her brother, and 
led Consuelo into a vast apartment, rich- 
ly ornamented in the ancient style, into 
which the latter had never entered. There 
was in it a great state bed, the curtains 
of which had not been drawn for more 
It was that in which 
Wanda of Prachalitz, count Albert's mo- 


than twenty years. 


. | 
ther, had given up her last breath ; and | 


this chamber was hers. 


‘* It was here,’’ said the canoness with 


‘*that we found Albert, thirty-two days 
‘since, after a disappearance which had 
lasted fifteen. From that moment he has | 
not again entered here: he has not left} 
the arm-chair in which he died yesterday | 
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evening. 

The dry words of this necrological bul- 
letin were articulated in a bitter tone, 
‘which buried so many needles in poor 
Consuelo’s heart. 
took from her girdle her inseparable 
bunch of keys, walked towards a large 
cupboard of sculptured oak, and opened 
both its doors. 
mountain of jewels tarnished by age, of a 
| strange shape, the larger portion antique, 
}and enriched by diamonds and precious 
stones of considerable value. ‘* These,”’ 
said the canoness to her, ‘‘ are the family 
jewels which my sister-in-law, count 
Christian’s wife, had before her marriage ; 
here, in this place, are my grandmoth- 
er’s, of which my brothers and myself 
made her a present; and here, lastly, 
| are those which her husband bought for 
her. All these belonged to her son Al- 
bert, and henceforth belgng to you, as his 
widow. Take tiem, and do not fear that 
any one here will dispute with you these 
riches, to which we attach no importance, 
and with which we have nothing more to 


it is the order of the physi- | 


. . ; | 
a solemn air, after having closed the door, | 


The canoness then | 


Consuelo saw therein a'| 


on ee 8 maternal inhevitance, they will 
be placed in your hands within an hour. 
All is in order, as I told you ; and as to 
those of his paternal inheritance, you will 
not, alas! have long to wait for them, 
perhaps. Such were the last wishes of 
Albert. My word appeared to him equal 
to a will.”’ 
| ** Madam,”’ replied Consuelo, closing 
‘the cupboard with a movement of disgust, 
iM I should have torn the will, and I pray 
/you to take back your word. I have no 
more need than you of all these riches. It 
seems to me that my life wonld be forev- 
‘er stained by the possession of them. If 
Albert bequeathed them to me, it was 
doubtless with the thought that, conform- 
ably with his feelings and habits, 1 would 
distribute them to the poor. I should be 
a bad dispenser of these noble charities ; 
I have neither the administrative faculty, 
nor the knowledge necessary to make a 
useful disposition of them. Itis to you, 
madam, who unite to those qualities a 
christian soul as generous as that of Al- 
bert, that it belongs to employ this inher- 
| itance in works of charity. I relinquish 
to yon my rights, if it be true that I have 
| any, of which I am ignorant and wish al- 
| ways to remain so. IT claim from your 
goodness only one favor: that of never 
| insulting my pride by renewing such of- 
fers.”’ 
The canoness changed countenance. 
|Foreced to esteem, but unable to resulve 
to admire, she tried to insist. 

‘* But what do you mean to do?” said 
she, looking fixedly at Consuelo; ‘** you 
have no fortune ?’ 

‘* Excuse me, madam, J am rich enough. 
I have simple tastes and the love of la- 


” 


| hor. 


‘*' Then you intend to resume — what 
you call your labor? ”’ 

‘*T am compelled to madam, and for 
reasons which prevent my _ hesitating, 
| spite of the dejection in which I am plung- 
| ed.” 

** And you do not wish to support your 
new rank otherwise in the world! ”’ 

** What rank madam?” 

‘** That which befits Albert's widow.”’ 

‘‘ T shall never forget, madam, that I 
am the widow of the noble Albert, and 
my conduct will be worthy of the hus- 
band I have lost.”’ 

** And yet the countess of Rudolstadt 
goes again to tread the boards.”’ 

‘* There is no other countess of Rudol- 
stadt than yourself, madam canoness, and 
there never will be another after you, ex- 
cept the baroness Amelia, your niece.”’ 

‘* Is it from derision that yeu speak to 
me of her, signora?’’ cried the canoness, 
upon whom the name of Amelia seemed 
to produce the effect of a hot iron. 

‘* Why that question, madam?”’ re- 





As to the deeds of ownership of my | turned Consuelo with an astonishment, 
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the candor of which could leave no doubt | 
in the mind of Wenceslawa; “‘ in 
name of Heaven, tell me why I have not 
seen the young baroness here ! 
be dead also, my God?! ”’ 

‘¢ No,”’ 
‘‘ Would to Heaven she were! 
not speak of her. 
her.”’ 

‘*T am nevertheless compelled, madam, 


the 
Can she 


said the canoness bitterly. 
Let us 
This does not refer to 


to recall to you what | had not before 
thought of. 
legitimate heiress of the property and ti- 
tles of your family. 


It is, that she is the only and 


This must put your 
conscience at rest respecting the deposit 
which Albert has confided to you, since 
the Jaws do not permit you to dispose of 
it in my favor. 

‘* Nothing can deprive you of a dowry 


and title which Albert's last will has pla- 
ced at your disposal.’’ 

‘*Then nothing can prevent my re- 
nonneing them, and I do renounce them. 
Albert knew well that I neither wished to 
be rich nor countess.”’ 

‘* But the world does not authorize you 
to renounce them.”’ 

‘*The world, madam! well! that 
precisely what I wished to speak with you 


is 
about. The world would not understand 
the affection of Albert, nor the conde- 
scension of his family towards a poor 
They would make of it a 
reproach to his memory and a stain upon 
your life. They would make of it a ridi- 
cule and perhaps a shame for me; for, | 
repeat it, 
nothing of what has passed here between 


girl like me. 


the world would understand 


us. The world ought therefore always 
to remain ignorant of it, madam, as your 
domestics are ignorant; for my master 
and the doctor, the only confidants, the 
only stranger witnesses of that secret 
marriage, have not yet divulged it and 
will not divulge it. I answer to you for 
the first; you can and you ought to as- 
sure yourself of the discretion of the 
other. Live tranquil then, madam, on 
this point. It will depend upon yourself 
alone to carry this secret to the tomb, and 
never, by my act, shall the baroness 
Amelia suspect that I have the honor to 
be her cousin. Forget, therefore, the | 
last hour of count Albert; it is for me to 
remember it to bless him and be silent. | 


You have tears enough to shed without | 
my adding the vexation and the mortifica- 
tion of ever recalling to you my existence, 
so far as | am the widow of your admira- | 
ble child **’ 

‘*Consuelo! my daughter!’’ cried the | 
canoness with sobs, ‘‘ remain with us! 
You have a great soul and a great heart! 
Do not leave us again !”’ 

‘** That would be the wish of this heart | 


which is all devoted to you,’’ replied Con- | 


suelo, receiving her caresses with emo- | 
tion; “but I could not do it without our | 


the day in wandering about the chateau, 


‘vexed at this, 








secret being betrayed or guessed, which 
is the same, and I know that the honor of 
your family is dearer to you than life. 
Allow me, by tearing myself from your 
arms without delay and without hesita- 
tion, to render you the only service in my 
power.”’ 


The tears which the canoness shed at 


the termination of this scene, relieved her 


from the horrible weight that oppressed 
They were the first she had been 
able to 


her. 
the death of her 
She accepted the sacrifice of 


shed since 
nephew. 
Consuelo, and the confidence she granted 
to her resolutions proved that she at least 
She 
left her to communicate them to the chap- 
lain, and to come to an understanding with 


appreciated that noble character. 


Supperville and Porpora upon the neces- 
sity of forever keeping silence. 


CONCLUSION. 


Consuelo, seeing herself free, passed 


the garden and the environs, in order to 
revisit all the places that recalled to her 
the love of Albert. She even allowed 
herself to be carried by her pious fervor 
as far as the Schreckenstein, and seated 
herself upon the stone, in that horrid de- 
sert which Albert had so long filled with 
She soon retired, feel- 
ing her courage fail, her imagination | 


his mortal grief. 


troubled, and believing that she heard a; 


hollow groan coming from the entrails of 
the rock. She dared not say to herself 
that she even heard it distinctly; Albert | 
and Zdenko were no more. This illusion 
could not therefore be other than diseased 


and hurtful. 


On the chateau, at 
night-fall, she saw the baron Frederick, 
who, little by little, had strengthened 
himself on his legs and become more ani- 


reapproaching 


mated in exercising his dominant passion. 
him 
caused the game to rise in order to excite 
He still 
took good aim, and picked up his victims 
with a sigh. 

‘* This one will live and be consoled,”’ 
thought the young widow. 

The canoness supped, or pretended to 
sup, in her brother's chamber. 
chaplain, who had risen to go and pray in 


The huntsmen who accompanied 


in him the desire of shooting it. 


‘the chapel beside the dead bedy, tried to 


take his seat at the table. But he had a 


‘fever, and at the first mouthful felt him- 


The doctor was somewhat 

He hungry, and com- 
pelled to let his sonpdlite cold in order to 
conduct the chaplain to his chamber, he 
could not restrain this exclamation : ‘‘these 
people have no strength or courage! 
There are only two,men here; those are 
the canoness and the signora!”’ 


self sick. 


The | 


| He soon returned, resolved not to trou- 
ble himself much about the indisposition 
of the poor priest, and gave, as did the 
baron, quite a good reception to the sup- 
per. Porpora, deeply affected, though 
he did not show it, could not unclose his 
teeth either to speak or to eat. Consuelo 
thought only of the last repast she had 
made at that table between Albert and 
Anzoleto. 

She afterwards arranged with her mas- 
ter the preparations for their departure. 
‘The horses were ordered at four in the 
morning. Porpora did not wish to go to 
bed; but he yielded to the prayers and 
remonstrances of his adopted daughter, 
who feared to see him fal] ill in his turn, 
and who, to convince him, made him be- 
lieve that she would sleep also. 


Before separating, they went to connt 


Christian’s bedside. He slept peaceably, 
_and Supperville, who burned @ leave that 
sad abode, assured them that ‘he no long- 


er had any fever. 

‘*Ts that very certain, sir?’ asked of 
him in private Consuelo, who was terri- 
fied at his precipitation. ‘I swear it to 
you,”’ replied he. ‘* He is saved for this 
time; but I must warn you that it is not 
fora long time. At that age, one does 
not feel sorrow very strongly at the mo- 
ment of the crisis; but the ennui of iso- 
lation finishes you a little later; it is 
drawing back to leap better. Therefore, 
be on your guard ; for it is not seriously, 
I imagine, that you have renounced your 
rights.” 

‘*It is very seriously, I assure you, 
sir,’’ said Consuelo; ‘* and I am astonish- 
ed that you cannot believe so simple a 


Consuelo hastened to with- | thing.”’ 
- . | 
draw herself from it. 


‘** You will permit me to doubt it, until 
the death of your father-in-law, madam. 
|In the mean while, you have committed 
a great mistake in not providing yourself 
| with the jewels and titles. No matter, 
| you have your reasons, which I do not 
penetrate, and I suppose that so calm a 
/person as you are does not act lightly. 
| have given my word of houor to keep 
the secret of the family, and I shall wait 
‘until you free me from it. My testimony 
| will be useful to you in time and place ; 
|you may depend upon it. You will al- 
ways find me at Bareith, if God grant me 
life; and in that hope | kiss your hands, 
| madam the countess.”’ 
Supperville took leave of the canoness, 
‘answered for the life of the patient, 
| wrote a last recipe, received a heavy sum 
| which seemed to him light compared with 
what he had hoped to draw from Consue- 
lo for having served her interests, and 
quitted the chateau at ten in the evening, 
leaving the latter stupefied and indignant 
at his materialism. 

The baron went to bed much better 
|than the night before, and the canoness 
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had a couch made up for herself at the 
side of count Christian. Two women 
watched in this chamber, two men in 
that of the chaplain, and old Hanz with 
the baron. ‘* Happily,’’ thought Consue- 
lo, ‘* poverty does not add privations and 
isolation to their misfortune. But who 
then watches Albert, during this gloomy 
night which he passes under the vaulted 
roof of the chapel? It will be myself, 
since this is my second and last wedding- 
night.” 

She waited until the chateau was si- 
lent and deserted; after which, when 
midnight had struck. she lighted a little 
lamp and went to the chapel. 

At the end of the cloister which Jed 
there, she found two servants of the 
house, whom her appearance frightened 
at first, and who afterwards confessed to 
her why they were in that place. They 
had been ordered to watch their quarter 
of the night by the count’s body, but fear 
had prevented their remaining there, and 
they had preferred to watch and pray at 
the door. 

‘* What fear ?’’ asked Consuelo, grieved 
to see that so generous a master no long- 
er inspired other feelings in his servants. 

** What would yon, signora?’’ replied 
ene of these men, who were far from see- 
ing in her the widow of count Albert; 
**our young lord had some strange prac- 
tices and acquaintances in the world of 
spirits. He conversed with the dead, 
he discovered hidden things; he never 
went to church, he ate with the Zingari; 
in fine, one does not know what might | 
happen to those who passed the night in 
the chapel. It would be as much as our 
lives are worth to remain there. Look at 
Cynabre! he is not allowed to enter the 
holy place, and he has passed the whole | 
day lying across the door, without eating, | 
without moving, withont complaining. 
He knows well that his master is there, 
and that he is dead. So he has not call- | 
ed him a single time. But since mid-| 
night struck, he is agitated, he snuffs, he | 
scratches at the door and whines, as if he | 
knew his master were no longer alone 
and tranquil within.’’ 

** You are poor fools!’’ replied Con- 
suelo with indignation. ‘‘If you had | 
hearts a little warmer, you would not) 
have such weak minds.’’ And she en- | 
tered the chapel to the great surprise and | 
the great consternation of these timid 
guardians. 

She had not wished to visit Albert) 
during the day. She knew that he was | 
surrounded by all the catholic ceremonies, 
and she would have feared, by uniting | 
externally in those practices, which he. 
had always repelled, to irritate his soul | 
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had surrounded him, she approached his | 
eatafaleo and contemplated him without 
terror. She would have thought she 
insulted those dear and sacred remains by 
a feeling which would be so cruel to the 
dead, did they perceive it. And who 
can assure us that the spirit, detached 
from the body, does not see it and does 
not experience a bitter sorrow from it? 
The fear of the dead is an abominable 
weakness ; it is the most common and the 
most barbarous of profanations. Mothers 
do not know it. 

Albert was lying upon a couch of 
brocade, escutcheoned at the four corners 
with the family arms. His head rested 
upon a cushion of black velvet embroid- | 
ered with tears of silver, and a shroud of 
the same was draped around him in the, 
form of curtains. A triple row of wax! 


your immortal remembrance and the 
thought of your indestructible love. You 
know that it is not a forgetful widow, but 
a faithful wife who withdraws from your 
abode, and that she carries you forever in 
her soul. Farewell, Albert! you have 
said it, death passes between us and 
separates us in appearance, only to reu- 
nite us in eternity. Faithful to the creed 
which you have taught me, certain that 
you have deserved the love and the blese- 
ing of God, I do not weep for you, and 
nothing will present you to my thought 
under the false and impious image of 
death. There is no death, Albert; you 
were right; I feel it in my heart, since I 
love you more than ever.”’ 

As Consuelo finished these words, the 
curtains which fell closed behind the 
catafaleo were perceptibly moved, and 


tapers illumined his pale face, which had opening suddenly, presented to her eyes 


remained so pure, so calm and so manly, | 


the pale features of Zdenko. She was 


that you would have said he slept peace- at first terrified, accustomed as she was, 


fully. They had clothed the last of the | 
Rudolstadts in the antique costume of his 
fathers, according to the usage in vogue 


to look upon him as her most mortal 
enemy. But he had an expression of 
gentleness in his eyes, and, stretching to 


in that family. He had the Count’s her across the bed of death, a rough 


crown on his head, the sword at his side, 
the shield under his feet and the ertcifix 
upon his breast. With his long hair and 


hand, which she did not hesitate to clasp 
in hers; ** Let us make peace upon his 
bed of rest, my poor girl,’’ said he to her 


his black beard, he was entirely like! with a smile. ‘ You are a good child of 


those ancient heroes whose Statues, ex- 
tended upon their tombs, lay around him. 
The floor was strewn with flowers, and 
perfumes burned slowly in little vessels. 


God, and Albert is satisfied with you. 
Go, he is happy at this moment, he sleeps 
so well, the good Albert! I have for- 
given him, as you see! I came back to 


of silver-gilt at the four corners of his’ see him as soon as I learnt that he slept ; 
mortuary couch. ‘and now I shall not leave him. To- 


During three hours Consuelo prayed 
for her husband and contemplated him in 
his sublime repose. © Death, in spreading 
a more saddened shade over his features, 
had altered them so little, that often, in 
admiring his beauty, she forgot that he 
had ceased to live. She even imagined 
that she heard the sound of his respira- 
tion, and when she withdrew for an in- 
stant to refresh the perfume of the chafing 
dishes and the flame of the tapers, it 
seemed to her that she heard slight rust- 
lings and perceived trifling undulations 
in the curtains and the draperies. She 
reapproached him immediately, and inter- 
rogating his frozen mouth, his silent 


heart, she renounced her fugitive, insen-_ 


sate hopes. 

When the clock struck three, Consuelo 
rose and deposited upon the lips of her 
spouse, her first, last kiss of love. 


morrow I will carry him to the grotto, 


,and we will talk again of Consuelo, Con- 


suelo de mi alma! Go and rest, my 
daughter ; Albert is not alone. Zdenko 
\is there, always there. He has no need 
of anything. He is so well with his 
friend! Misfortune is rebuked, evil is 
destroyed ; death is vanquished. The 
thrice happy day has dawned. May he 
who has been wronged be with thee.” 
Consuelo could no longer endure the 
infantile joy of that poor innocent. She 
bade him a tender farewell; and when 
she reopened the chapel door, she al- 
lowed Cynabre to rush towards his 
“ancient friend, whom he had not ceased 
to scent and to call. ‘* Poor Cynabre! 
‘come ; I will hide you under your mas- 
iter’s bed,’’ said Zdenko, caressing him 
| with as much tenderness as if he had 
,been a child. ‘**Come, come, my Cy- 


‘** Farewell, Albert,’’ said she to him in| nabre! here we are all three reunited, 


é‘ | 
a loud voice, carried away by a reli- 


gious exultation ; ‘* you read now with- 


out uncertainty in my heart. There are 


no more clouds between us, and you 
know how much l love you. You know 
that if | abandon your sacred remains to 


and we will not leave each other again.” 
| Consuelo went to waken Porpora. 
Then she entered the chamber of Count 
| Christian on tiptoe, and passed between 
his bed and that of the canoness. “ Is it 


pyee! my danghter,’’ said the old man 


still living in her own. She had waited the cares of a family who will come to- | without testifying any surprise: ‘‘I am 
for this moment; and prepared for the | morrow to contemplate you without weak- | very happy to see you. Do not wake my 
gloomy aspect with which that worship ness, I do not on that account abandon sister who sleeps soundly, thanks to God! 
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go and do the same; I am entirely 
tranquil. My son is saved, and | shall! 
soon be well.”’ 

kissed hairs, his 
wrinkled him the 
tears which would perhaps have destroyed 
his illusion. She did kiss 
the canoness, who reposed at last, the 


Consuelo his white 


hands, and hid from 
not dare to 


first time for thirty nights. ‘*God puts 


bounds to grief,”’ thought she; “ they 


are its very excess. May these unfortu- 
nates remain a long time under the salu- 
tary weight of fatigue! ”’ 

Half an hour afterwards, Consuelo, 
whose heart was broken at leaving these 
noble old friends, passed with Porpora 
the drawbridge of Giant's castle, without 
remembering that this formidable manor- 
house, in which so many ditches and 
grates enclosed so much riches and suf- 
ferimg, had become the property of the 
countess of Rudolstadt. 


Norr.— Those of our readers who are too 
much fatigued with following Consuelo through 
so many perils and adventures, may now rest. 
Those, less numerous doubtless, who still feel 
some courage, will learn, in a forthcoming pub- 
lication, the continuation of her wanderings, 
and what became of Count Albert after his 


death. 
THE END. 
ER ee 


REVIEW, 


Mosses from an Old Manse. By Na- 
THANIEL Hawrtrnorne. Two Parts. 
New York: Wiley and Puinam. 
1846. pp. 210 and 211. 

We remember to have seen in some 
notices of Mr. Hawthorne’s earlier tales 
the epithet ‘* gentle’ applied to him. 


Taken in the strict etymological sense of 


human and humane, where the word 


represents a character so liberal as to 
comprehend with wide sympathy all inte- 
of 
secondary meaning, as descriptive of the 


rests fellow-men ; or taken in its 
manners of one, who never intrudes pri- 
vate cares or joys upon society, who has 
delicate perceptions of the feelings and 
rights of others, and who respects the 


metes and bounds of al] proprieties, — 


doubtless this epithet applies to the wri- | 


ter, fur every page shows largeness and 
courtesy. But in the popu/ar signification 
of the word, no epithet could be more 
inapplicable. 
writer, has Mr. Hawthorne been bap- 
tized in the deep waters of Tragedy. 
Ile is sombre. 
is the dusky twilight, now of evening 


deepening into night, now of morning 


More than any American | 


| padding in the garments, that “ all men | 
ry . | 
hen comes the trial of true | 
The man of cold and superfi- | 


The light on his pages | 


breaking through the fog,—or if it is, 


ever the light of noon, it is where sun- | 


beams pierce through heavy shadows of 


the slant in with glaring 


Se- 


forest, or 
contrast upon some cavern mouth. 
rene brightness seldom cheers us. 


bloom are blended in the warp. 
sadness is pervading, not occasional nor 
transient. There are no got up scenes of 
terrible crime, no foreed sentimentalities, 
no opium dreams of lengthening horrors, 
— but rather an abiding consciousness of 
which seethe beneath 


The 


subterranean hell is forever revealed, now 


the voleanic fires 
the green crust of habitable earth. 


the solid 
foundations of what seemed most stead- 


in earthquekes which wave 
fast in man’s social or domestic or indi- 
vidual life, now in yawning gulfs which 
suck in a scene of joy, and spread in 
its place the lonely tarn. 

Yet we are very far from thinking Mr. 
W hat 


he does 


Hawthorne morbid or extravagant. 
is characteristic in him is, that 
not willingly yield to the gloom, which 
so besets him. He seeks manfully to 
master it, by humble thoughts of self, and 
generous estimates of others, and patient 
pitying hope, and trust that Omnipotent 
Good, will, in his own time and way, 
redeem all evil. Yet more habitually, he 
confides himself to the bosom of our fos- 
ter mother nature. And so, notwithstand- 
ing their profound grief, these writings cx- 
They take the sick 
man by the arm, and aid his trembling 
feet walk the 
bonghs upon the green They 


bring to the parched fever-lips a cup of 


ert a healing power. 
to once more beneath 


sward. 


crystal water from the trickling spring. 

“hey meet the turbulence of passion with 
a still gaze of such intense experience, 
that common woe is hushed. 

The gift of insteght which can penetrate 
appearances, and detect realities beneath 
shams is an awful one, and brings with it 
The good 
natured person, who is content with the 


a host of peculiar temptations, 


surfaces of events, objects, characters, 
To him the world’s 
masquerade is a perpetual amusement. 


glides easily along. 


But for the seer, who has no taste for 
carnivals, and who through all disguises 
is forced by fatally true vision to behold 
the naked facts, actual life must at first 
present the aspect of a bedlam. No ex- 
perience in life is so dreadful, as suddenly 
to wake up from early dreams of reve- 
rence and loyalty, and to learn the secret 
never to be forgotten again, that respecta- 
bility is but whitewash, that apparent 


goodness is but paint on the cheek and | 


are liars.” 
manhood. 
cial heart, after such an Asmodean vision, 
becomes straightway a cynical critic, 
prides himself upon an easy shrewdness, 
with sardonic cunning seratches the lack- 
er from the plated ware, which the 
auctioneer bids off for gold, rings tri 


The | umphantly the false change on his count- 


The! 


and the bishop’s surplice. The dreamy 
and fanciful on the other hand, after such 
an acquaintance with life’s falseness, be- 
comes fastidious and solitary, cherishes 
an elegant misery, bemoans the sad fate of 
a refined spirit subjected to the contact of 
rudeness and coarse vulgarity, and freezes 
slowly into a selfish contempt of man. 
But the truly brave and manly, though ut- 
terly shocked and disgusted with this sight 
of human weakness, lifts the mantle, which 
in its drunken sleep society has cast aside, 
and walking backwards veils once more 
and forever the frailties of mortality. Evil 
once barely seen meed never be regarded 
more. Away with suspicien, where all 
are so entangled in a mesh of pretence 
Away with hatred, where 
Hence- 
forth let there be a power of hope, and no- 
ble forgiveness, which shall convert back 
into the stature of upright manheod, forms 
the most brutalized by Ciree’s enchant- 
Now to this third elass does Mr. 
He has been endow- 
ed with a truly awful power of insight. 
No masks deceive him. And most plain- 
ly, the mockeries of life have cost him 
sleepless nights and lonely days. His 
feet have been blistered on the wide sand 
deserts which human crime has swept 
over the Eden of primeval innecenve. He 
has wandered long and far to find an Ad- 
am, an Eve. But he has been learning 
all the while not to hate but to love, not 
to despise but to revere, not to despair but 
to confide, to look forward and not back. 

With more of plastic power, and of a 
sustained glow, Mr. Hawthorne would 
have been a tragic poet; with more of 
chivalrie energy, and willingness to work 
with the common as a means to the high- 
est, he would have been an active reform- 
er; but he is what he is, a sagacious ob- 
server, a wise judge, a lover of his fel- 
lows, a child of nature, trusting in the 
constant ministries of time, and too pro- 
foundly conscious of an all providing God, 
to take his name in vain. 

We have occupied so much space with 
general remarks, that we cannot, as we 
ought, go now into particular criticisms. 
The opening article of these volumes is a 
'most exquisite sketch of the author’s res- 
idence in Concord. Lamb, or Irving nev- 
er gave us anything, we think, so beauti- 
‘ful. It is alone worth the cost of the two 
volumes. The tales are reprints for the 
most part from the Democratic Review. 
There is one of a humorous character, 
that is quite unworthy of companionship 
with those among which it appears. And 
| there are others too horrible perhaps for 
‘publication any where. But every 
|page, opers rich veins of suggestion; 
|and throughout, clearness, force, and 


and absurdity. 
all are so helpless and infirm. 


ments. 


Hawthorne belong. 


woof of this author's tapestry is always! er, and chuckles as he shows the devil’s| finished beauty of style, throw a charm 
black ; though golden lustre and rosy; hoof beneath the judge’s ermine robe, | over the simplest descriptions, and 








add new significance to the most obvious 
and familiar thoughts. We trust often 
to meet Mr. Hawthorne again,— notwith- | 
standing his threat, —as a Tale-Writer ; | 
and yet oftener as an Historian. Tho | 
Romance of History, we presume to think, | 
is his most appropriate field. ‘The har- 
vest is ripe, will he not put in his sickle | 
and reap? | 








The Old Sanctuary; a Romance of the | 
Ashicy; By J. A. Requier. Boston : | 
Redding and Co. 1846, pp. 197. 
The war has interfered with litera- | 

ture. In the clang of arms the clat- | 





ter of the printing press is less active. 
People gape at newspapers but cease to 
buy books, and so the works of authors 
sleep unborn in manuscript instead of en- | 
gaging in the slow immortality of book- | 
sellers’ shelves. However, as the first | 
gloating excitement passes off with the | 
opening events of the campaign, our table 
is occasionally visited by new publications | 
that venture to compete for public atten- | 
tion with the latest news from Mexico, | 
and the private manifestos of major gen- 
erals. Some of these like Hawthorne’s | 
** Mosses,”’ to which in another columr 
we have done such justice as we could, 
come like glimpses of the sky amidst | 
the dull, foul vapors, spreading gloom | 
over the face of nature. But the book | 
now in our hands will not admit of | 
any such comparison. It is like a ‘* hasty | 
plate of soup,’’ and that of quite insipid 
quality, ratherthan anything more substan- 
tial or beautiful. Its author informs us 
that it is published at the instance of his | 
friends more than from any impulse of| 
his own. This is an amiable weakness | 
into which authors are but too ready to) 
be betrayed. In the present case it | 
would have been no loss to the public | 
had these friendly solicitations been less | 
pressing or had their object possessed a less | 
yielding temperament; we fear too it might 
have saved some slight loss to the publish- 
ers. But the subject is not worth many 
words. It is destined for that vast limbo 
into which are crowded the countless | 
tribe of literary abortions; we dismiss | 
it with the hope that the day may yet ar- 
rive when the road to that region will be 
less frequented, or when at least, the | 
travellers thitherward will pay better for | 
the trouble of hailing and examining 
them. : 





Were we to count all the sufferings for 
ages and ages endured on the face of the 
globe by the people, not consequent upon 
the laws of nature but upon the vices of 
society, the number of those sufferings 
would exceed that of the blades of grass 
covering a world whieh they have satu- 
rated with their tears, 


The ways of God are ways of love. 
Men receive from him not the evils that 
afflict his poor creatures, but the blessings 
which he showers upon them in profusion. 
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For the Harbinger. 
DESTINY. 


That dream was life, but waking came, 
Dead silence after living speech, 
Cold darkness after golden flame, 
And now in vain I seek to reach 
In thought that radiant delight 
Which girt me with a splendid night. 


No art can bring again to me 


Thy figure’s grace, lithe-limned by sleep, | 


No echo drank the melody 
An after festival to keep 

With me, and memory from that place 
Glides outward with averted face. 


I loved thy beauty as a gleam 

Of a sweet soul by beauty nursed, 
But the strange splendor of that dream 

All other loves and hopes has cursed, 
One ray of the serenest star 

Is dearer than all diamonds are. 


Yet would I give my love of thee, 
If thus of thee I had not dreamed, 
Nor known that in thine eyes might be 
What never on my waking gleamed, 
For Night had then not swept away 
The possibilities of Day. 


For had my love of thee been less, 

Still of my life thou hadst been queen, 
And that imperial loveliness, 

Hinted by thee I had not seen, 
Yet proudly shall that love expire 

The spark of dawn in morning’s fire. 


How was it that we loved so well, 
From love’s excess to such sweet wo, 
Such bitter honey, — for will swell 
Across my grief that visioned glow 
Which steals the soul of grief away 
As sunlight soothes a wintry day. 


And so we part, who are to each 
The only one the earth can give, 
How vainly words will strive to reach 
Why we together may not live, 
When barely thought can learn to know 
The depth of this sublimest wo. 








For the Harbinger. 
HYMN OF HUMANITY. 


The Past is dark with sin and shame, 
The Future dim with doubt and fear, 

But, Father, yet we praise thy name. 
Whose guardian love is always near! 


For Man has striven ages long 
With faltering steps to come to Thee, 
And in each purpose high and strong 
The influence of thy grace could see. 


He could not breathe an earnest prayer 
But Thou wert kinder than he dreamed, 

As age by age brought hopes more fair, 
And nearer still Thy kingdom seemed. 


But never rose within his breast 
A trust so calm and deep as now : 
Shall not the weary find a rest ? 
Father! Preserver! answer Thou! 


’Tis dark around, ’tis dark above, 


But through the shadow streams the sun; 


We cannot doubt Thy certain love, 
And man’s great aim shall yet be won! 
T. W. H. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 27, 1846. 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 

| application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
| tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
| commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dra. CHannine. 


| THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 


| The Organization of Labor, is the 
great problem of this age. It is the 
highest and most important practical 
question that can be proposed to the hu- 
_man mind, and should occupy the attention 
‘of men of sound reason and judgement. 

Upon the Organization of Labor, — 
| that is, the system and polity upon which 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce, 
are prosecuted,— depend the material 
welfare of society, and to a very great 
extent the moral and material condition of 
the laboring classes. The present system 
is defective and wretched in the extreme, 
| and if any portion of the social mechan- 


‘ism demands reform, it certainly is the 
‘industrial department ; but this is some- 
| thing which our politicians and statesmen, 
| who should be the guides of social pro- 
gress, do not perceive, — have in fact, no 
re. of; a proof how little practical ge- 
nius is to be found among them. 

Let us examine a few of the leading 
| characteristics of industry as now organ- 
ized; we will then take up some one 
‘branch, for example, mannfactures, point 
| out its defects, and enquire where a rem- 
| edy is to be found. 

The characteristics of the present Or- 
_ ganization of Labor, are : 

| 1. Separation and conflict of the two 
| primordial branches of industry, agricul- 
|ture and manufactures, which should be 
‘united, and prosecuted jointly. The pro- 
ducer in Ohio now sends his grain to 
| England, to pass on its way through the 
| hands of three or four merchants, each of 
| ° . 

| whom levies a profit; and receives back 
ba return, hard-ware or cloths, which 
|must also pass through as many interme- 
| diate hands, greatly enhancing the price, 
which might be avoided if the articles 
could be manufactured in Ohio. 








2. War of commerce upon productive 
industry. We call it a war because 
commerce is constantly upon the watch 
to take advantage in every way of indus- 
try, to render it subservient to itself, and to 
absorb a round half of the profits of pro- 
duction for the comparatively trifling 
work of effecting exchanges of products. 


3. Conflict of Capital and Labor, and the 
subjection of the latter to the former. 
Labor, the only property of the poor 
man, has during the last sixty years in 
England, been reduced to about one third 














its value, by the action of free competi- | 


tion, and the power of capital over ma- 
chinery ; a similar effect will take place 
in this country during the next sixty 
years to come, unless means are taken to 
prevent it. The property of the people— 
their labor — will in the end be entirely 
wrested from them, and reduced to the 
lowest value, if a change of system does 
not take place. 

4. Rigid discipline and industrial op- 
pression of the masses in large manufac- 
tories, in mines, on ship-board, &c. 

5. Prolonged and monotonous toil with- 
out change or variety, and without any 
moral charms, like the company of agree- 
able companions. 

6. Exclusive occupation at one single 
branch or detail, which smothers all other 
industrial faculties, and stupefies the in- 
tellect. 

7. Arbitrary statutes and regulations, 
laid down by capitalists and employers. 

8. Labor forced upon the masses, from 
the fear of want and starvation among 
laborers for wages, as it is by the lash 
among chatte] slaves. 

9. Painful and humiliating obedience 
of the hireling to the employers, like the 
brutalizing subjection of the slave to the 
master. 

10. Diseases produced by prolonged 
and excessive Labor. 

11. No guarantee of industrial rights, 
among others of the right to Labor or to 
regular employment, and to the enjoy-| 
ment of the fruits of labor. 

12. Incongruous and unsuitable em- 
ployment of sexes and ages. Modern 
industrialism is operating in direct oppo- 
sition to all justice and common sense in 
this respect, for it is applying little chil- 
dren and women to the most prolonged 
and often arduous duties, — thus crushing 
humanity out of the feebler and fairer 
portion of mankind. 

13. Reciprocal deception, fraud and 
overreaching in all departments and rela- 
tions of industry and commerce. 

14. Monstrous increase of parasitic and 
non-productive agents in industry. There 
are now ten times as many merchants as 
are necessary ; one tenth could effect all 
the exchanges of products required by 
society, if commerce were rightly and 
economically organized. 

15. Conflict of the individual with the 
collective interest, and universal duplicity | 
of action. 

16. Free competition or anarchical strife 
and envious rivalry, which is the rule of 
action in industry and commerce. | 
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says a distinguished Economist, “* which 


seems fleeing from the battle field, has 


sought a last refuge in industry and found 
it there.’’ This is perfectly true, and 
from the blind action, the confusion and 
disorder, which grow out of this univer- 
sal state of conflict between all depart- 
ments of industry and trade, result revul- 
sions, bankruptcy, unforseen ruin for the 
majority, and uncertainty as to the future 
for all. 

We could increase this list ten-fold if 


we entered into the details of the different | 
branches of labor; for example, in Agri- | 


eulture, where we find : 

Want of capital among the farming 
classes. 

Want of science and skill. 

Contempt of agriculture from medioc- 
rity of profits. 

Profits of the same absorbed by com- 
merce. 

Waste and bad management of small 
farms. 

Abandonment of agriculture for com- 





mercial speculation and stock-jobbing, and | 


other unproductive employments. 

Faithlessness of hirelings. 

The little we have said is sufficient to 
convince any thinking mind that has 
looked at all into this great question of 
Labor, of the utter falseness of the pres- 
ent system or organization of industry, 
and consequently of the necessity of an 
industrial reform. 


Let us now glance somewhat more. 


particularly at the manufacturing system, 
which has grown up in these latter days 
and then inquire where a remedy is to be 
found. 

Some seventy or eighty years since, 
Watt and Arkwright made two great in- 
steam engine and the 
This gave an immense 
impetus to manufacturing, and mechan- 


ventions — the 
spinning jenny. 


ical power upon a gigantic seale was de- 
Capital came in and bought up 
the machinery, and began organizing 


veloped. 


manufacturing industry upon an extended 
plan: the result has been those vast man- 
ufactories, which have sprung up so rapidly 
in most parts of Europe and this country. 
This is constituting a new era in Labor ; 
nothing like it ever before took place. 


new organization of one great branch of 


industry, — mechanics — which has been 


| labor. 
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worst and darkest period of human histe- 
ry, in the transition from the Savage state, 
in which man enjoyed a rude liberty and 
was not subjected to labor, to the Barba- 
rian order, in which the masses were 
subjected to the tyranny of military lead- 
ers, and forced to toil by the lash. In 
some respects it even exceeds slavery, 
as in the abandonment of the sick, the 
feeble, and the old, after they are broken 
down in work, although in other aspects 
it is less revolting. 

A brief examination of a few of the 
features of the modern manufacturing 
system, will prove this fact, that the 
present age has had neither justice, mer- 
cy, generosity, nor the sentiments of the 
rights of Humanity, sufficiently strong to 
lead it to organize labor upon a true 
foundation. After this examination, we 
will glance at the relation which Capital 
and Commerce, the Church, Legisla- 
tion, and the Press, hold to to this modern 
system of industrial extortion and oppres- 
sion. 

The abuses of the factory system are : 

1. Prolouged, excessive, and unhealthy 
Thirteen hours of labor per day, 
and during six days in the week, foreed 
upon the working classes, and particular- 
ly upon young women in our manufac- 
tories, is an outrageous wrong; it is 
unnatural, blighting to the mind, ex- 
hausting to the body, and should be de- 


nounced as a piece of slow assassination. 


It requires a young woman of a strong 
and robust constitution to hold out for one 
year in our manufactories; they must 
then go to the country to recruit for a 
while. If the girls who go to Lowell 
and other manufacturing towns, were 
compelled to remain constantly in the 
mills, and could not spend a part of the 
year in the country, reeruiting their health 
at their homes, a generation would be 
buried every few years. We said the 
operatives work thirteen hours a day; 
they enter the factories at five, have half 
an hour for breakfast, the same for din- 
ner, except a couple of months in the 


spring, when they have three quarters of 


an hour, and go out at seven in the even- 
ing. In the winter, they work from day- 


light to dark. 
We might naturally suppose that this | 


2. Stultifying and blighting effect 
upon the mind by excessive and monoto- 
nous toil. We see this effect more fully 


effected by the richest and best endowed | produced in Europe than in this country. 


and boasts of its political progress and 


The | freedom, would be based upon principles | that time. 


/men in society, and in an age which! With us, the operatives remain as a gene- 
claims to be Christian and democratic, ral rule but a few years in the manafac- 


tories, with occasional alternations during 
The system tends to make 


laborer is in competition or at war with | of justice, of philanthropy and of liberty. | man the mere unthinking slave of a ma- 

So far from this being the case, the | chine, doing millions of times over the 
modern manufacturing system, is one of| same minute thing, executing one uni- 
with nation. Production and consumption | the most oppressive and merciless that| form detail with a frightful monotony, 
are also in strife with each other, and|has ever been invented. It vies with | such as belongs only to dead, inert matter. 
commerce with them both, ‘* War,’’| slavery itself, whieh took its rise in the Man whose faculties are rich and varied 


the laborer, the manufacturer with the 


manufacturer, class with class, and nation | 
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enough to embrace art, science, industry 
and social life in all their modes, is 





brought down to be the servant of a shut-_ 
tle, to watch a wheel, to turn a crank. | 


© desecration of human nature !— the 
more reprehensible, because it is the 
work of this age, of an age which claims 
to be Christian and liberal, and because 
the system which produces it, has been 
built up by the leading and influential 
men in society, and sanctioned by its leg- 
islative bodies. 

3. Strict discipline, and arbitrary rules 
and regulations, foreed upon the mass — 
amounting in fact, to a complete system 
of industrial tyranny. Helpless Labor 
must succumb to powerful Capital, and 
submit to the conditions which the latter 
deems fit to lay down. If we had space 
to enter here into an examination of the 
subject, it could easily be shown that 


there exists in this great department of 


society, an industrial tyranny as dark and 
repulsive as the political tyranny which 
exists under a Turkish Pacha. So little 
do our statesmen and the people under- 
stand the question of Labor and its organ- 
ization, that they have no idea that liberty 
and right can exist in Labor. The working 
classes are rung up at early dawn by a 
bell as if they were animals; the num- 
ber of long and dreary hours which they 
shall work are prescribed, and the num- 
ber of minutes which they may take for 
their meals — about thirty, which is a 
half or third the time allowed to our 
horses and our oxen, at midday rest, — is 
fixed; the places in which they shall 
toil, no matter how uncomfortable, or un- 
healthy, are pointed out to them by a 
master or employer, and no alternative is 
left or objections listened to, — these, and 
similar arbitrary regulations existing in 
Labor, which occupies the larger portion 
of the days and years of the working 
classes, are upon as 


looked natural, 


aS necessary, aud as no 


of industrial oppression is the most repul- 
sive than can be forced upon man. On 
the other hand, 
are not guaranteed by society the Right 


to Labor, that is, the free opportunity of 
exercising their activity and their talents 
to support themselves and to increase the | 
wealth of society ; and they are not se-, 


cured the fruit of their labor, and thus the 
two great fundamental rights of man— 
without which political rights become 
often worthless,—are not possessed. The 
people do not now enjoy their industrial 
rights: those who are engaged in labor 
must beg the privilege of toiling from 
those who own the implements of indus- 
try —the soil and the machinery — which 





violation of 
human liberty, while in fact this system. 


the working classes 
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\they must give a third or a half of the 
fruit of their labor to those who concede it 
to them. The Right to Labor is equiva- 
lent to the Right to Life; and the right to 
the fruit of labor, is equivalent to the Right 
to Property. A society that does not guar- 
_antee to all its members these two rights, 


violates two fundamental prohibitions of 


the moral law: ‘* Thou shalt not kill.’ 
‘** Thou shalt not steal.”’ 

4. Smothering of the social sympathies 
from constant absorption in material toil. 


The unremitted attention and conse- 


quent isolation which our modern system | 
of factory labor requires, makes in the) 


end a mere machine of man, and deaden 


. - ° . | 
the social affections, the moral nature with- | 


in him. ‘This melancholy result can only 
be fully appreciated by those who have 
examined carefully the system ; it is one 
of its worst features. 

5. Subserviency of man to machinery. 
Those vast manufactories, established by 
an immense capital, become of such im- 
portance in the eyes of all interested, 
that the poor and humble toilers, who 
come to work in them, appear of but 
They 
become mere adjuncts, the little human 


little consequence in comparison. 


machines, that attend upon the gigantic 
mechanical apparatus which capital has 
put in operation, and they must go with 
it, attend upon it like slaves, obey all its 
movements, work while it works, and 
cease only when it ceases. This entire 
subserviency of man to machinery, of the 
living, intelligent worker to the inani- 
mate, material power, was left for the 
present age to carry out,—an age in 
which an all-absorbing thirst for wealth is 


allied with the keenest development of 


intellect, — an alliance which is destined 
to produce what we will term an ludus- 
trial Feudalism, the new form of oppres- 
sion and universal monopoly, which is 
to come over the modern world, if the 
course of its political policy is not changed. 
As our remarks have occupied more 
space than we expected, we will bring 
them to aclose for the present, and will 
take up in another article an examination 
of the measures which should be pro- 
posed to effect an Industrial Reform, — 
the great practical problem of this Age. 


MEETING OF THE “AMERICAN UNION 
| OF ASSOCIATIONISTS” IN BOSTON. 
This society, so lately organized, held 
special meetings in the Tremont Temple 
on the evenings of the 17th and 18th in- 
stant. The call was too sudden to ap- 
pear in the Harbinger, and was but little 
circulated in the public prints. ‘The 
| meeting was found necessary in conse- 
'quence of the hurried manner in which 


| 














complete, and all practical measures fur 
carrying out its great purpose of promul- 
gation uncommenced. The friends how- 
“ever gathered in considerable numbers, 
-and the meetings went off with great 
spirit. Indeed in no associative meetings 
“held before, have our brothers and sisters 
in the cause addressed themselves so 
earnestly, so devotedly, and with such 
| wise consideration of means and measures 
to the end. 

| In the absence of the president and 
Georce RirLey was 
called to the chair, and Jonn Orvis was 
The pur- 
| pose of the meeting was properly intro- 
duced by the reading of the Circular con- 


| vice-presidents, 


appointed Secretary pro tem. 


tained in the Harbinger for June 13th- 
by the Domestic Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Wiitiam Henry Crannine. Cop- 
ies of the Constitution were then cireulat- 
ed among the assembly for signatures, 
'during which Mr. Riptey and Mr. Bris- 
BANE addressed the audience at length 
and with great power, showing that the 
| times were ripe for an entire Social and In- 
dustrial reform, and that nothing short of 
this, that nothing short of the Divine Or- 
der itself, the science of which, or at 
| least enough to constitute the key to such 
a science is accepted and taught by Asso- 
ciationists, can save society from a mon- 
eyed feudalism, from that bottomless abyss 
of unmitigated, universal selfishness into 
which it is madly spurring itself by its 
false maxim of free competition. The 
speeches this time were somewhat gene- 
ral and preliminary to the practical busi- 
ness of the next evening. Mr. Cnan- 
ninG closed in a speech of the loftiest and 
purest eloquence, in which he declared 
the great problem and movement of this 
day to be that of realizing a Unita- 
ry Church ; how utterly un- 
christian was every thing now calling it- 


showed 


/self a Church, and how impossible the 
solution of this problem, so long as in- 
\dustry tends only to isolate those who 
| would be Christians, and to make them 
selfish; and ended with announcing the 
life-long pledge into which the believers 
in Associative Unity in this country have 
entered, that they will rest not and turn 
not back until the mind of this whole na- 
tion is made to see and own the truth 
which there is in their doctrines. The ef- 
fect upon all present was electric, and the 
resolution to adjourn to the next evening 
| was a resolution to commence then in 


! 
| 
| 
| 


oe a great work. 


The audience on Thursday evening 
was much larger. Jonun ALLEN deseribed 
from personal observation the working of 


| the Factory system in Lowell, and drew 
a melancholy pieture, confirmed by the 


privilege they often do not obtain, and are the society was obliged to do its work | testimony of physicians there, of the 
reduced to want and abject pecuniary de- | during the week of anniversaries, leaving | manner in which each of the five senses 
pendence ; and when they do obtain it, its first business of organization very in-} is violated, and the whole health onder- 











mined by the unnatural confinement of 
the operatives in the mills; also of the 
equal wrong thus done to the intellec- 
tual and social nature. 








of the day as all culminating and seeking 
their complement in the more radical and 
central reform which we propose. He 
was followed by Mr. Brissany, whose 
words seemed more than ever from his 
inmost soul, and who held up the true 
conception of man’s unitary destiny in so 
strong a light, that the contrast of the so- 


cial state in which we live became terrif- | 


ic, and the selfishness, short-sightedness, 
and deadness of statesmen, 
priests and scholars showed in ghastly col- 
ors that must have shocked themselves if 
any such were listening. ‘* Indeed,” 


merchants, 


like one vast cemetery, in which the dead 
have risen to grope about among their 
graves." There was such a reality in 
this bold burst of eloquence, the speak- 
er's look and voice so unconsciously har- 
monized, that the very light of the room 
seemed changed and a thrill ran through 
each hearer. 

Mr. Dwicut spoke of the relation 
which this union of Associationists sus- 
tains to Fourier, enlarging on the seventh 
resolution which was adopted at the meet- 
ing in May. Mr. Dana continued on the 
grandeur of our mission and the obliga- 


new the fire. 
Mr. Orvis spoke of the various reforms 


‘out in complete majesty. 
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he could find, and poured them all into the | 
furnace ; and whatever he could lay hands 
on that was combustible he took to re-| 
‘* We must begin anew,” 
And the flames roared, and the 
metal began to run, and the Jupiter came 


said he. 


Just so our 
greater work has caked in the running. 
We have been lukewarm ; we have slept. 
But shall not we throw in all our gold 
and-silver, and throw in ourselves too, 
since our work is to produce not a mere 
statue, but a harmonious /:fe of Man made 
perfect in the image of God? 

Who ever had such motive for action? 
The crusaders, on their knees, and upon 
the hilts of their swords which formed a 
cross, daily dedicated their lives and their 


all to the pious resolution of reconquer- 
said he, *‘ the whole of life about us seems | 


ing the sepulchre in which the dead Lord 
was laid. But ours is the calling, not to” 
conque: the sepulehre of the dead Lord, 
but to conquer the world, and bring it in 
subjection to truth, love and beauty, that 
the Aving Christ may at length return 
and enter upon his kingdom of Heaven 


on the earth. 


In addressing those as yet not pledg-fV 


ed to the cause, the iron logic of his rea- | 
soning was only concealed by the reli- 


| gious fervor and poetic beauty of his ut- 


tion which the times impose on us of go- | 


ing forward. But the evening was alrea- 
dy far advanced, so that the last speakers 


could only graze the topies which they 


were expected to unfold, it being under-| 


stood that the whole sheuld be bronght to 
a head, and the main and practical busi- 
ness of the meeting set forth by Mr. Cuan- 
NING. 

His appeal, alike to friends and to op- 
posers of the cause, will dwell like a 
remembered inspiration in all our minds. 
It spoke directly to the deepest relig- 
ious sentiment in every one, and awak- 
ened in each a consciousness of a new 
All the 
imagery of the speaker’s mind seemed 


energy. poetic wealth and 
melted over into the speech, as if he 
would pour out all his life to carry con- 
the 


seemed an illustration of the splendid fig- 


viction into hearts of others. 


ure which he used, to show the present 


crisis in this cause. It was nobly, pow- 


He | 


erfully begun in this country; but, said | 


he, there has been a pause in our move- 
ment. When Benvenuto Cellini was cast- 


ing his great statue, wearied and exhaust- | 


ed he fell asleep. He was roused by the 
cries of the workmen: ‘* Master, come 
quick, the fires have gone down, and the 


He 


metal has caked in the running.’’ 


the palace, seized all the gold and sil- 


| 


} 
| 





‘to help on this work, at least to give the 


terance. You object, he says, that the 
state of society we aim at is impracti- 
cable. But on the contrary, ¢his, this so- 
cial state in which we find ourselves, is 
the impracticable one, for ‘it is unsup- 
portable ; on all hands it is confessed to 
The English 


statesmen, we have seen, have just been 


be a failure and a farce. 


reduced to their last tramp card, namely, 
Free Trade. That card will fail them 
like the rest; for there is no remedy 
short of an Organization of Labor, such as 
we propose. You object that people are 
not good enough to live together in Asso- 
Here again he turned the tables 
upon the objectors : 


ciation. 
Not good enough 
to live together so! not good enough to 
live together in a state where each one 
And yet 
good enough to live together in a state) 
like this, where each is confessedly the | 
rival and antagonist of others, and near- | 
ly all are seeking evil! 

He spoke then of the grandeur of the | 
cause ; and urged it home tothe hearts and | 
consciences of all these who have means | 
and the reputation of a desire to promote | 
the interests of Humanity. He called) 
most earnestly upon all whose hearts| 
were touched, to join with us and pledge | 


seeks the good of every other! 


i 
} 


themselves, by signing the Constitution, 





system a fair trial. — Had the respectable | 


and christian merchant princes of the city 


how the most conservative and unbeliev- 


ver vessels, money, ornaments, which | ing of them could have held the folds of 


_member. 


their proud cloak of indifference about 
them ; a new idea must have shot its light 
through them, revealing their own posi- 
tion to them as a poor one compared with 
that which Love and Justice call on them 
to take. But this class always keep 
themselves away, when truth is likely to 


_be spoken. 


Nevertheless the work shall go on. If 
the few, however weak, are only faithful, 
all will finally come in. If you will not 
help us, said the speaker, then alone and 
single-handed we will do it. For we 
have solemnly vowed to preach this doc- 
trine through the length and breadth of 
this land. If you will not give money to 
enable our lecturers to go, then we will 
go without money; if we cannot have 
shoes, then we will gobare-foot. It is not 
the first time that God’ s word has been so 


preached. And what a glorious triumph 
will be ours! What a vision opens be- 
fore us! Fovrier, (who has been so 


-calumniated by pious editors of New 


York Dailies, and by reverend DDs at 
anniversaries of Bible Societies as an infi- 
del,) uttered this sublime conception : 
When the redeemed earth shal! blossom 
like a garden under the attractive labors 
of a united happy race, then at each 
equinox, at the rising of the sun, shall 
every human being stard in the same 
posture, and a universal chorus of Praise 
and Thanksgiving to the Creator encircle 
the whole earth / Daniel Webster, in a 
speech, alluding to the world-wide influ- 
ence of England, said that her morning 
drum-beat circled the world in one un- 
This 
has been celebrated asa sublime sentiment, 
and so it is for one still dwelling in the 
dark past. But what comparison can it 
bear in point of sublimity with the senti- 
ment of the infidel Fourier? 

We by no means intend this as a report 
of Mr. Channing's speech. To repro- 
duce it at all would be impossible. We 
only tell such few things as we easily re- 
He closed with requesting all 
who had signed the Constitution, or who 
were ready to cooperate with the ‘* Amer- 
ican Union,’’ to remain at a business 
meeting. 

The hour was late and the business 
was made short. The plans of the Exec- 
utive Committee were stated and ap- 
proved. These were 1. to send out lec- 
turers ; a beginning having been already 
made in the appointment of Mr. C. A. 
Dana as an agent of the society, to pro- 
eeed this summer upon a lecturing tour 
through New York, Western Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio; 2. to support the Harbin- 
ger; and 3. to publish Tracts. 

A large Committee were partly nomi- 


broken sound of martial melodies. 


the friends in and about Boston for funds 
to carry out these objects. 


hesitated not a moment, but rushed into| sat there at that hour, we see not | nated, and partly volunteered, to appeal to 

















It was voted, on the suggestion of the | 
editors, to make the ‘‘ Harbinger ’’ the 
organ of the American Union of Associ- 
ationists ; also that five hundred copies of 
the same shall be circulated at the ex- 
pense of the Society. 

The * Union ’’ then adjourned to meet 
again at the time of the autumnal equi- 
nox in next September. 


ACTION!!! 

D> Fellow Associationists, Brethren, 
Sisters, each and all! You are hereby 
once again earnestly entreated, in the name 
of our cause of Universal Unity, at once 
to codperate energetically in carrying out 
the proposed plans of the American 
Union : 

1. Form Socreties. 

2. CircuLtaTe THE Harsincer. 

3. Rarse Funps. 

We wish to find a hundred persons in 
the United States, who will subscribe 
$100 dollars a year for three years in 
permanently establishing the work of 
propagation; or two hundred persons 
who will subscribe $50. Do you know 
any persons in your neighborhood who 
will for one vear, three years, five years, 
contribute for this end’ Be instant, 
Friends, in season, and out of season, 
in raising a Permanent Fund, and an im- 
mediate fund. This whole Nation must 
hear our Gospel of Glad Tidings. Will 
you not aid? 

Contributions may be forwarded to F. 
G. Suaw Esq. West Roxbury Mass., 
Treasurer; to Georce Riptey, Chairman 
of the Executive Council, Brook Farm ; or 
to W. H. Cuannine, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Brook Farm, West Roxbury. 

Any number of the ‘‘ Address to As- 
sociationists,’’ can be had upon applica- 
tion. It has been struck off as a Tract, 
for the end of securing the widest possi- 
ble circulation. Copies are sold at cost 
price — two for a cent — two hundred for 
one dollar, Send on your orders, post- 
paid, to 
WILLIAM H. CHANNING, | 


Dom, Cor. Sec. of the Am. Un. of | 
Associationists. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Tue Massitton Gazerre published at 
Massillon, Ohio, has passed under the 
management of E. P. Grant Esq. The 
new editor enters upon his duties with 
the following declaration. 

‘* Not only in polities, but in science, 


in religion, in all things, the editor con- | Taxus ? — you 
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justify to his mind its repudiation — but | 


on the contrary, he welcomes all new and 
generous thoughts, however crude and 
imperfect ; persuaded that among such | 
will yet be found the highest truth. If, 
then he shall invite the attention of the 
readers of the Gazette to anything be- 
yond politieal and general intelligence, | 
and the ordinary routine of newspaper | 
items and discussions, it will be to inter- 
est them in those signs of progress, 
which so conspicuously mark the present 
age.’’ 


Thus, one after another, the watch-word 
of progress is taken up by new voices. 
We welcome the Massillon Gazette into 


9 | 





the ranks of the ‘* party of the future,’ 
and trust that we may long have the hap- | 
piness of laboring at its side. 


Animas Suicipes, It is related in the 
travels of Monsieur Violet, the truth of 
which is avouched by Captain Marryatt, | 
that he saw horses that had been tyran- 
ized over by other horses, and treated by | 
the whole herd as outcasts, commit sui- | 
cide. When tired of their Paria life 
they walk round and round some large 
tree, as if to ascertain the degree of 
hardness required, measure the distance, 
and, darting with furious speed against 
it, fracture their skulls, and thas get rid | 
of life and oppression both together. — | 
He says that squirrels sometimes perse- | 
cute one among their number till he des- 
troys himself. “One day, while we) 
were watching this outeast of a squirrel, 
we detected a young one slowly creeping 
through the adjoining shrubs; he had in 
his mouth a ripe fruit; at every moment 
he would stop and look as if he were 
watching, just as if he feared detection. — 
At last he arrived near the Paria, or 
outeast, and deposited before him his} 
offering to misery and old age. They | 
were, however, perceived by the other 
squirrels, who sprang by dozens upon | 
them. The young one with two bounds | 
escaped ; the other submitted to his fate. | 
I rose —all the squirrels vanished except | 
the victim ; but that time contrary to his 
habits, he left the shrub, and slowly ad- 
vanced to the bank ofa river, and ascend- 
edatree. A minute afterwards we ob-| 
served him at the very extremity of a 
branch projecting over the rapid watersi 
and we heard his plaintive shriek — it | 
was his farewell to life and misery,”’ 

Boston Daily Journal. | 





A Ficutine Irnisuman. Asthe Asses- 
|sors, in the discharge of their duties, 
/were yesterday afternoon visiting the in- 
habitants of Ward One, they called at the 
house of a patriotic Irishman, who seem- 
ed rather alarmed at their entrance, 





natural one—and we much fear that he 
is not the only one in this country, who 
will find the words Taxes and Texas, to 
be synonymous terms. They are alike in 
sound and signification. — Journal. 








BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 

The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 

The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various bramehes usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particwlar attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 


|are reteived; a constant maternal care ex- 


ercised oV@r the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate diree- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwient, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establieh- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with, 

TERMS, — Four Douxars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 


1 
THE HARBINGER 
Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BurGess, STRINGER & Co., No. 222 
Broadway ; and in Boston, ReppineG & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 
Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 


i> Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing te 


| diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
| by forwarding Firreen Douiars, will be 


supplied with Ten Copies. 
CoMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 


should be addressed to the publishers in New 


NOL York and Boston, or to the “ Editors of the 


knowing what could be the object of their) Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 


visit, but his anxiety was quieted, and in- 
deed he seemed quite delighted, when 


Mass. 
(C= Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 


told that they were only taking the names | Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
of persons, with a view of raising faxes /| No, 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
“Taxus ?’’ said he, ‘did you say, | and periodical agents throughout the U, States, 


fesses himself to belong to ‘‘ the party of | how, for Taxus and Mexico, both! 


the future.’ It is not to the resioration 


of any past institutions that he looks for 
the improvement of humanity, but to the 


| As they were leaving the house, he fol- 
owed them, exclaiming,— 


| ** And tell me now, how many men you 


farther development of those elements of | are going to raise for Taxus,—and shure 


good, of which the past contained only 
the germs, and the present exhibits but 
an incomplete expansion. The novelty 
of an idea is not, therefore, sufficient to 


| I'm ready w fight against them Mexican 
fellows atany time of the day. When 
| shall we be wanted ? « 


| This mistake of the Irishman was a 


shall have my name, any | Price, 6 1-4 cents. 
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